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THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


VoLumME XXIV AUGUST, 1904 NUMBER 2 


THE IMMANENT PRESENCE AND INFLUENCE OF GOD. 


THE universe can and must be interpreted in terms of personality. 
This underlies all theology. And it is in this region that within the 
last few years we seem to have been gaining most valu- 
able data. As much as anything it has led to the new 
conception of God. The ancient world, and for the 
most part the modern religious world, still thinks of God in terms of 
king or mechanician. In such a view God is not merely transcendent; 
he is actually located and spatially distinct from the world. Such a 
view constantly passes over either into deism or a materialism which 
attributes to matter the capacity of doing things deemed impossible 
for a. distant deity whose very existence is with difficulty judged 
necessary. To the modern religious thinker God is immanent. 
Undismayed by the fear of pantheism, he sees in the forces of the uni- 
verse the expression, not of a machine, but of a living soul. The 
mathematician and astronomer, whenever they generalize phenomena 
into a mathematically exact law, are to his mind bearing testimony 
to the rationality of the universe itself. The argument for design in 
its original form may cease to appeal to him, but in its place he finds 
new data which not only imply, but ateeny demonstrate, the exist- 
ence of reason everywhere. 


THE TRUE IDEA 
or Gop 


If in our education these considerations were seriously advanced, 
and the young mind taught to realize that it is not necessary to argue 
Finoin@ Goo —«s{rom the universe to God, but to see God in the universe, 
In His it would inevitably come under the controlling concept 
Uaivence of theism. It is one thing to prove to a young man or 
woman that there is somewhere a God controlling the universe, and 
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quite another to show him how reason is everywhere present in the 
universe. Unless we mistake, it is the latter that is more easily done 
and when done will be possessed of splendid pedagogical value. 

The crying need of all our educational as well as of our religious 
work today is a new conviction concerning God. The apperception 
of too many people lacks the thought of God. For years our religious 
teachers have discussed matters of conduct or refined problems in 
theology, assuming that the belief in God was either an intuition or 
something so deeply grounded as not to require treatment. It is 
inevitable, therefore, that any sharp, intelligent conviction concerning 
God should disappear, to be replaced by an anthropomorphic concep- 
tion of his moral qualities, such as that of fatherhood, or by mere 
rhetorical impressionism. From the point of view of theology, the 
first step that religious education must take is to furnish the children 
with a rational, even though a simplified, theistic conception. 


The moral imperative is rationally to be based upon the existence 
of this immanent God. It is one thing to assume that a given statute 
Twe Wu or 10F conduct was formulated by the Deity, and quite 
Goo iN another to show that a given course of conduct is 
THE NATURAL contrary to the reason and love exhibited by this 
— immanent God in nature. In the one case you have 
an extra-rational morality. In the other, right is seen to be a con- 
scious adjustment of the individual to his situation, with a determina- 
tion on his part to be one with the teleological process in which he dis- 
covers himself involved. In dealing with children it is of course 
necessary to treat such matters concretely, but it is a great mistake 
to assume that there should be two conceptions of the theistic basis of 
morality, the one for children and the other for adults. Nothing can 
be more dangerous for the moral life than a conviction that it is sub- 
ject to arbitrary or unintelligible commands. It is a serious mistake 
to hold that the orderly processes of life, whether social or cosmic, are 
any less divine than the exceptional. While the present age would 
not deny the possibility of the miracle properly defined, it finds its 
strongest theistic arguments in those things which occur in sufficient 
numbers to be classified. 

It is at this point that morality really appears and should be so 
taught to the young. The will of God is to be seen in natural and 
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sociological law. Moral sanctions are to be formulated from this 
increasingly understood divine purpose. We want our children 
grounded in the belief that such sanctions are based, not uponan 
extra-natural divine will, but upon an immanent divine will. What 
is more, we want them taught that the wisdom of conforming to this 
will is not a matter of arbitrary decision by parent or teacher, but is 
solidly grounded in the eternal wisdom of the God of things as they 


are, 


The historical Jesus embodies the principles which should obtain 
in all morality. This is not to say that everyone should live just as 
Jeeves Jesus lived. By the very necessity of the case he was 
Exempuiries Conditioned by his age, as we all are conditioned by our 
THE IDEAL age. He was a Jew of the first century, and not an 
sepacahaant Italian of the thirteenth, or a German of the sixteenth, 
or an Anglo-Saxon of the twentieth century. It would be an exceed- 
ingly artificial morality which would insist that his life should be 
copied. It is not to be copied; it is to be followed. The principles 
which he embodied in his surroundings are those which we should 
embody in ours. 

At this point we are not discussing the matter of Christian as 
opposed to Jewish Christology, or of orthodox as opposed to radical 
theology. The authority of the life and teaching of Jesus does not 
lie in a metaphysical definition of his personality, but in its agreement 
with the known will of God. The unalterable conviction is pro- 
duced by it in every thoughtful mind that the divine mind and will, 
if ever they were to be expressed in the human individuality, would 
adopt the same course of conduct as that followed by Jesus. 


It is difficult to see why the life of Jesus thus interpreted should not 
be utilized as a basis for religious and moral training. The process 
THe of historical criticism, while it may have weakened con- 
Eoveationa _ fidence in certain details of the gospel story, has cer- 
VALUE tainly tended to increase our confidence in the his- 
“ee toricity of Jesus himself. Waiving in the interest of 
harmony all christological questions, we find in his teaching material 
which is something other than that furnished by the poet. In his 
life the highest ideals and the noblest self-sacrifices are reinforced 
by the record of his actual conduct. 
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PALESTINE AND REVELATION. 


By REv. WILLIAM EWING, 
Stirling, Scotland. 


REVELATION may be defined as that knowledge of himself, of his 
character and purpose, which God has communicated tomen. There 
is, therefore, a revelation in nature, in the broad fields of human 
history, as also to every man in the narrower sphere of his own 
experience. Here the word is used to denote that of which the record 
is preserved in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 

The children of Israel were chosen as the medium of the revelation 
which, culminating in a Son of Israel after the flesh, brought man 
face to face with the glory of God. Choice of a people involved 
selection of a land as their home—a fit theater for the exercise of 
that discipline by which they should learn to know him. In the 
relation of the people to the land, in the strange vicissitudes of their 
fortune, and especially in the crises of their history, by divinely 
sharpened intuitions, prophetic men perceived the designed instruc- 
tion, and in form, language, and application suited to land and age, 
taught lessons which, in essence, are of supreme value to all lands and 
to every age. 

We are wont to call the Bible an oriental book, or rather a collec- 
tion of oriental writings. ‘These were composed, almost entirely, by 
inhabitants of Palestine. Like all literature, they are colored largely 
by the land, the geographical and climatic conditions as well as the 
social and political atmosphere, in which they were born. Owing to 
the rigid conservatism of the East, the remarkable fidelity of biblical 
representations to the general features of Palestinian life is easily 
verifiable today. The land has remained singularly impervious to 
influences from without. Ancient custom and manner of life defy the 
forces making for change. 

In the great flock-master, moving with quiet dignity through the 
land, with his large heart and generous hospitality, we see the very 
portrait of the patriarch. The annual appearance on the eastern 
steppes of dusky swarms from the desert, with innumerable herds, 
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and lax notions as to the rights of property and the sacredness of 
human life, gecalls some of the most stirring scenes in Israel’s past. 
The fisherman, with the ancient gear, plies the ancient task. The 
instruments of husbandry are the very image of those employed in 
the days of Boaz and the idyl of Bethlehem. The old observances 
at births, marriages, deaths, and funerals, the time-worn rules of 
etiquette, the tedious and polite insincerities of salutations, the 
exaggerations of common speech, the formal piety and oral blas- 
phemies, which are the commonplaces of conversation, all attest the 
faithfulness of the sacred writers. 

For the outward form, the mold in which it was cast, the revelation 


owes much to the'position, the natural features, and the characteristics’ 


of the land. Some acquaintance with these is necessary if we are 
rightly to apprehend the truth, and distinguish fairly the local and 
temporary elements from those that are universal and abiding. 

A seafaring people cannot ignore the perils of the deep; yet to them 
the sea can never be the haunt of “horror, storm, and darkness” it 
was to the ancient Hebrews. One seaport town, with a really good 
harbor on the coast line, would have altered the course of Israel’s 
history. In sheer self-protection, she must have taken and held it, 
and trained her sons as mariners. But, as a people, she never knew 
the sea. The success of Solomon’s enterprise was due to Phoenician 
sailors. The disaster to the ships of Jehoshaphat at Ezion Geber 
finally quenched all seaward aspirations. She looked upon the sea 
from afar, and as there was borne to her upland ear the hoarse roar of 
the tempest, and the sound of “sorrow on the sea,”’ she conceived a 


certain dread and shrinking from the vast and awful home of mystery . 


and fear, which finds its last expression in the apocalyptic vision of 
the new heaven and new earth, wherein there is ‘‘no more sea.” And 
yet there is a sea. But for this picture the materials came not from 
the Mediterranean, nor from the rolling breadths seen from Patmos. 
They came from another sea, to the evangelist in youth and manhood 
well known, and therefore well loved. The waters of the Sea of 
Galilee, in the tranquillity of the gray dawn, lie smooth as “polished 
glass,” reflecting every detail of her surroundings, from the flush of 
oleander by the shore, and the scars and crags of her own guardian 
hills, to the glittering white of distant Hermon’s snow. Then, when 
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the sun looks over the dark brows of Bashan, it kindles to a. veritable 
“sea of gold mingled with fire,” flashing with almost unearthly 
splendors. The fisherman’s clear memory of many a bright day on 
Gennesaret filled in the vision of the sea. 

Whence, again, came the suggestion of the “great white throne” ? 
No one will be in any doubt who, from the middle of the sea, has 
once beheld the white glories of Hermon rising far in the northern sky. 

The tract of country most important for our purpose consists of 
the mountain range, running with few breaks—Esdraelon alone 
being notable—from the desert at Beersheba to the southern buttresses 
of Lebanon. The fate dreaded by the eastern tribes appears soon to 
have befallen them, severed as they were from their brethren by the 
tremendous gorge of the Jordan valley; while the plain along the 
coast was almost continuously held by Israel’s foes. _ 

The great caves perforating the cliffs in the prevailing limestone 
formation afforded shelter to the people in times of national calamity 
and fear. ‘The Lord is my Rock,” thus gained a special significance. 
The crumbling ruins on many a grim, inaccessible height gave color 
to the exclamation, ‘The Lord is my Fortress.” The rough hill 
country was extremely difficult for cavalry and quite impracticable 
for chariots. The horse and chariot, therefore, are stigmatized as 
the confidence of Israel’s enemies. Her trust is in the Lord of Hosts. 

With the approach of spring waves of color climb the hills, and 
pour in perfect cataracts of beauty down the glens, spreading over 


~ the vales below. How apt a figure the flowers supply of the transient 


glory of human life we see, when in a single day the mountain slope 
is bereft by the east wind of all its jeweled loveliness. The like is 
true of the white dew-clouds that lie thick on the floor of Esdraelon, 
and wrap the roots of Tabor and Carmel; touched to wondrous hues 
by the slant beams of the morning, but swiftly vanishing with the 
rising day. For a symbol of God’s unerring judgment, separating 
the good from worthless men, we are pointed to the yellow patches on 
the uplands, through the later months of summer—the threshing- 
floors, with their heaps of fair grain and swaths of far-blown chaff. 
Psalms 1 and 23 give us true pictures, drawn with admirable fidelity 
to life; and all through Scripture, at a sentence, a phrase, a word, a 
whole scene flashes upon the mind, as at the touch of a wizard’s wand. 
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Think also how much of the phraseology, covering the whole of our 
religious career, is drawn from that old history and land. 

But more important parts were played by the land in connection 
with revelation. We have noted its small extent. The area involved 
equals about half of Yorkshire. These, however, were not the days 
of steam and electricity; to men then half a county might well seem 
greater than half a continent to us. The whole of this small territory 
could be kept within view. It was possible to study the operation of 
historic forces with minute care, and to draw lessons in the light of 
ample knowledge. 

The position of the land gave it peculiar advantages for the purpose 
in view. Professor William M. Ramsay has called the high table- 
land of Anatolia a bridge, the parallel mountain ranges forming the 
parapets. Along this bridge lay the great highways connecting east 
and west; the avenues of war, commerce, arts, religion. With equal 
justice we may apply the name to Palestine. It lay almost in the 
center of the ancient world. Hemmed in by desert and by sea, it 
formed the one practicable means of communication between the 
empires of the north and of the south. Across her plains therefore, 
and through her rocky passes, poured the armies of the rival powers 
and the long caravans of the merchantmen. These paths swept 
around the bases of Israel’s mountain home, which was everywhere 
difficult of-approach and easy of defense. Israel thus maintained 
for long an isolation sufficient to secure independent development 
in her own national life, while yet so far in contact as to feel the pulse 
of the great world, and understand something of the general move- 
ment of human history. Within the limited field under close observa- 
tion they discovered the principles of God’s moral government. 
Then they could see their adaptation to a wider sphere and a mightier 
career. 

It is a commonplace to say that the character of a country contrib- 
utes something to the character of its inhabitants. The special 
environment evokes the exercise of special qualities, and thus 
influences the line of development. Often in the mountaineer you 


will find something of the resolute strength of his grim hills, com-- 


bined with the swiftness and dash of his mountain torrents; as, for 
example, in Highland soldiers. Again, men are tactful, resourceful, 
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their wits sharpened and their judgment matured in unceasing effort 
to snatch subsistence from unkindly soil. The tough natures and 
unbending will of the Netherlanders, against which the waves of 
imperial might and cruelty dashed, only to be broken and rolled back, 
grew out of their long strife and vigilant war for possession of home 
and fatherland against the encroachments of the North Sea. It is 
in the warmth and leisure of the tropics, where natural incitements to 
exertion are absent, that we find the lazy, degraded, sensual savage. 
But a people’s character is reflected in their religion, since it deter- 
mines the form and order of ideas to which they are susceptible. 
Life’s common surroundings, therefore, have a clear influence upon 
religious development. 

To the somber conditions prevailing in the ancient Nile valley 
was due that conception of deity worshiped under shapes of simple 
hugeness, seen in the massive temples and colossal statues which still 
raise their dreary bulk above the sand. To the crisp sunny atmos- 
phere, the pleasant landscapes and happy life, we owe the worship of 
beauty in forms of breathing grace, characteristic of the religion of 
Greece. To the wild, stormy life, where days and nights were spent 
in desperate warring with the elements, or in bloody encounter with 
men, we owe the fierce and truculent gods that peopled the Valhalla 
of the ancient sea-rovers of the North. It is natural therefore to 
suppose that the land specially chosen by God may have exercised 
some influence on the people’s character, fitting them to receive the 
divine revelation. 

We do not here speculate as to how or when the truth of the 
divine unity dawned upon the mind of Israel. It is enough to say 
that in this respect her conception of God was unique. We do not 
forget that behind the light play of fancy and worship of beauty in 
the worship of Greece there looms a certain dark figure, which also 
appears to lurk behind the seeming polytheism of Egypt. It is 
that of a force, blind, inflexible, inexorable, insensible to the prayers 
and impervious to the powers of gods and man alike; which moves 
forward resistlessly to certain ends, in utter disregard of human weal 
or woe. But this conception of Fate, glimpses of which we catch in 
the Moslem doctrine of “Allah,” this blind, impersonal thing, is 
really further removed from the thought of monotheism than is poly- 
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theism itself. The superstitions and idolatries that have ever haunted 
the solitudes prove that monotheism was no child of the desert life. 
Nor could it spring from the soil of Palestine, where every height was 
sacred to its own divinity, each fruitful vale to its own god. 

It is sufficient to observe that when Israel entered Palestine, the 
thought of God as one was already present to mind and heart. Imper- 
ishable memories of his great deeds there were, proving his power and 
the reality of his interest in them. But they had still much to learn 
and the process of education was slow. For the difference between 
Jehovah and the gods of the nations was not so much one of number 
as of character. And the education of Israel in appreciation of God’s 
character is the process of revelation. Here obviously a wide field 
of inquiry is opened. We must restrict ourselves to one or two points. 

The settlement in Palestine meant for the great body of the people 
transition from nomad to agricultural life. Now, Palestine is depend- 
ent in a special degree upon rainfall. It ‘drinks water from heaven.” 
The one true river is too low for irrigation. The springs in the hill 
country are few, and in drought they sadly fail. For watering of the 
land the husbandman looks to the clouds. If rain comes not at all, 
labor is lost, and famine stares men in the face. Fruitful seasons 
and increase of the earth are therefore in the gift of Him who controls 
the rain. 

On the other hand, without the skill and industry of men to guide 
it aright, or mayhap to store in mighty cave or cistern against future 
need, the rain would rush down off the limestone ridges and round 
the tawny flanks of the hills with futile gush, like streams from a roof 
of tiles. Vintage and harvest depend on God’s generosity; but not 
less on his people’s wisdom and diligence. The personal God dealt 
reasonably with them, not as a mere Master Bountiful, but bestowing 
favor on desert. This tended to beget a spirit of reverence and fear 
toward God, together with a wholesome disposition of manful self- 
reliance. ‘Freed from the danger of fatalism, they saw that God was 
reasonable. 

We might refer to the association of fertile tracts in Palestine with 
the ancient gods, whom the Canaanites called owners, and the tempta- 
tion for Israel to express their gratitude in worship to Jehovah under 
the name of the local god; how thus were viewed the gross, obscene 
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rites with which the old deities were served; and how by disasters and 
distresses Jehovah taught his people his hatred of impurity, show- 
ing them that only by abandonment of immoralities connected with 
heathen worship could they commend themselves to his favor. With- 
out dwelling on this, we consider the influence of the land in a more 
general aspect. ; 

Palestine is a land of many and violent contrasts—of lofty moun- 
tain and deep valley, of barrenness and fertility, of the grim and 
terrible, of the soft and beautiful. Its climate also is strangely varied. 
You have the alternations of temperature on the uplands, by day and 
by night; months of cloud and rain, followed by months of unbroken 
sunshine; the arctic cold of Hermon, and the torrid heat of the Dead 
Sea. You have practically represented here all conditions, geographi- 
cal and climatic, that prevail throughout the world. If a man is to 
live and prosper here, he must have in him great capacities for adapta- 
tion, ease in accommodating himself to rapidly changing circum- 
stances. That this is no mere fancy is shown by the Jew, who is at 
home wherever his wandering path may lead. But is it not among 
men nurtured in these conditions that the universal truths of religion, 
the elements that appeal to man, not merely to what is local and 
temporary in him, are likely to find readiest hospitality and surest 
development ? 

The religions of the world have been largely conditioned by the 
circumstances and manner of life of the peoples among whom they 
arose. They have been framed to meet the necessities of the prevailing 
type of character. To this all may ascribe their failure when, in 
different surroundings, they have to deal with other types: Take 
one example: The startling progress of Isl4m in its early days was 
proof enough that there was truth in it, that it met some need in the 
hearts of men. Its progress was not more remarkable than its limita- 
tions. Its triumphs were won in countries resembling, as to climatic 
conditions, the land of its birth—along the northern shores of Africa, 
eastward through Persia, and in certain districts of India and China. 
But the hand of Islam has knocked in vain at the gateways of the 
northern nations. The note of asceticism on the one hand, and of 
extreme license on the other, accord well enough with the tempera- 
ment, melancholy yet passionate, developed amid warmth and leisure; 
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but they ring falsely in the ears of men who breathe the invigorating 
air of the hills, whose moral strength is braced in wholesome con- 
flict with nature for means of life. The annual twenty-eight days’ 
fast of Ramadan which none of “the Faithful” dare omit, may be 
endured through dreamy days and boisterous nights, amid the sim- 
plicities of existence, where the wheels of life move drowsily, where 
wants are few, and easily supplied. But in the whirl and hurry, the 
pressure of business, the myriad anxieties of the West, the observance 
of Ramadan would mean physical collapse and general disaster. 

In Palestine we escape in a degree nowhere else possible from the 
limiting influence of special climate and physical environment. The 
character grown in these conditions will be responsive to the revela- 
tion with the widest range of application. Other religions address 
themselves largely to what is local and accidental in human character, 
thus assigning themselves definitely limited spheres of influence. The 
revelation which comes to us from Palestine, unhampered by the like 
conditions, breathing an atmosphere in which are mingled the chill 
winds of the arctic north with the hot breath of the torrid south, 
speaks directly to what is essential in man, aiming to reach and satisfy. 
not what is peculiar to nations and kindreds, but what is human— 
common to man as man. The truth revealed to Israel in her land of 
rich diversities makes appeal to the universal heart. Its sphere of . 
influence is coextensive with the human race. 
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THE PROPHETIC ACTIVITY OF JESUS. 


By PROFESSOR EDWARD B. POLLARD, PH.D., 
Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky. 

THE words recorded of Moses in Deuteronomy 18:15, 18, con- 
cerning the prophet which Jehovah would raise up for Israel from 
among their brethren, were doubtless fulfilled first in Samuel, and 
in the long list of spiritual leaders which God gave to his people. 
But this Mosaic promise had its ultimate realization only in Jesus 
Christ; as indeed he filled out and exemplified all that was best in 
the spirit life of ancient Israel. 

That Jesus was conscious of his prophetic functions seems clear. 
At Nazareth, near the beginning of his ministry, when leading the 
sabbath service in the synagogue, he read this passage from the prophet 
Isaiah: ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me because he anointed me 
to preach good tidings to the poor; he hath sent me to proclaim release 
to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised, to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord” 
(Luke 4:18 f.). The words, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me,” 
are a very common expression for a prophet’s call and preparation 
(cf. Ezek. 2:2; 11:5; Isa. 59:21; Joel 2:28 f.; Dan. 4:18). Preach- 
ing, proclaiming, and at times miraclé-working were prophetic 
functions. And Jesus said, “Today hath this Scripture been fulfilled 
in your ears” (vs. 21). When rejected by his townsmen he said, “‘ No 
prophet is acceptable in his own country” (vs. 24). Later he gave as 
a reason for pressing forward through dangers: “It is not possible for 
a prophet to perish out of Jerusalem” (Luke 13:33). Our Lord’s 


. favorite name for himself was taken from the oft-repeated appella- 


tion of the prophets Ezekiel and Daniel, “Son of man.” That the 
people generally recognized Jesus as a prophet is manifest (Luke 
7:16; 9:8; 24:19; Mark 6:15; 8:28; John 4:19; 6:14; 7:40, 52; 9:17; 
Matt. 16:14; 21:46). That this view was in accordance with the 
Father’s idea of the Son’s mission is seen in the vision on the Mount 
of Transfiguration, where Elijah is present as representative of the 
94 
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prophets, as well as Moses the giver of the Law. Jesus was to fulfil 
both the legal and the prophetic ideals of Israel. This interpretation 
of God’s purposes in sending Jesus was presented by Peter in the 
temple after the resurrection, and he added: “Every soul that shall 
not hearken to that prophet shall be utterly destroyed from among 
the people” (Acts 3:22-24). In the long line of development of 
prophetic teaching Jesus stands at the point of culmination. He came 
not to destroy the prophets, but to fulfil (Matt. 5:17). A study of 
the life of Jesus shows at once the essential functions of the ancient 
- prophet and also the spirit and method of the prophet. 

The Hebrew prophet was first a seer and then a speaker. Indeed, 
the two most common Hebrew words used of him, ro’eh and nabhi, 
(cf. 1 Sam. 9:9) are suggestive of the two most important character- 
istics of the prophet; at one time the chief emphasis being upon the 
vision, at another upon the proclamation. The prophet must first 
see divine truth, and then he must speak it out as a message from 
heaven. There then were the two foci of the ellipse which made up 
the prophet’s life. 

As a seer of truth our Lord’s vision was clear and immediate. 
He knew the Father (John 8:15; 17:25), and said he did only what 
he saw the Father do (John 5:20). That is, Jesus always claimed to 
receive his message from heaven, saying to the unbelieving Jews con- 
cerning himself: ‘‘He that willeth to do his will shall know of the 
teaching, whether it be of God or whether I speak of myself” (John 
7:17). Further, “He who is of God, he hath seen the Father” 
(John 6:46; 10:15). Jesus was a seer also in the narrower sense. 
He saw Nathaniel under the fig tree (John 1: 48); told the Samaritan 
woman “all that ever she did” (4:39); for “he knew what was in 
man” (2:25). Insight into human affairs, partial at least, was a 
characteristic of the ancient seer (cf. 1 Sam. 9:5—10). 

It is a noteworthy fact, however, that Jesus never attributed his 
knowledge of divine truth, nor rested the validity of his message, upon 
his having had_a dream or vision. ‘This the Hebrew prophets often 
did. Christ’s vision was immediate. His marvelous revelations of 
divine truth seem to come forth in his calmest moments, rather than 
under any lightening influence of ecstasy. The old ‘prophets said, 
“T have dreamed,” or, “Lo, a vision;” Christ exclaimed, “Verily, 
verily I say.” 
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Jesus was also a na@bhi. He recognized himself as a messenger of 
God to man. A prophet was one who stood before man on behalf of 
God. He was a spokesman. The favorite expression concerning 
this beginning of a prophet’s work was, “The word of the Lord 
came.”* John the evangelist tells us that Jesus was the word of 
God that came, and tabernacled among us—the divine Word, made 
flesh. He spoke for God the words of life. As “no man hath seen 
God at any time,” “the only begotten Son,” “he hath declared him” 
(John 1:1, 14, 18). And again he said: “I speak that I have seen 
with my father” (8:38; cj. 8:28, 40; 12:49, 5c). As a speaker of 
divine things he greatly impressed even his enemies: “Never man 
so spake” (7:46). The writer to the Hebrews interprets correctly 
when he says: “‘God having of old time spoken unto the fathers in the 
prophets, hath at the end of these days spoken unto us in his Son” 
(Heb. 1:1). 

So also the subject-matter of his teaching was in perfect. accord with 
the great themes of the Hebrew prophets—righteousness in the widest 
and deepest sense of that term (Matt. 3:15; 5:6; 6:33), and the 
Kingdom of God in its most spiritual significance. It is true, he 
said relatively less about the King, the Messiah, and more concerning 


‘the principles and the citizens of the kingdom, than did the prophets; 


but the subject was the same: “Seek ye first his kingdom and his 
righteousness” (Matt. 6:33). Indeed, he began his ministry by taking 
up the message which the last of the prophets, John, the Forerunner, 
had laid down, saying: “Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand” (cj. Mark 1:15). He went about in the synagogues “ preach- 
ing the gospel of the kingdom” (Matt. 4:23; 9:35). This was the 
one constant theme of his preaching: the nature, principles, subjects, 
and consummation of his kingdom.? He taught his disciples to 
preach the same theme, and to pray, “Thy kingdom come.” 

The method of Jesus was frequently identical with that of the 
early prophets. First, he spoke “with authority” (Matt. 7:29). 
This, we are informed, was in marked contrast with the method of 
the scribes (Mark 1:22), who quoted authorities. For about four 

1 Jer. 18:1; 25:1; 26:1; 27:1; Ezek. 12:8; 20:2; Dan. 9:2; Hos. 1:1; Joel 1:1; 
Mic. 1:1; Zeph. 1:1; Hag. 1:1; Zech. 1:1. 

2 Cf. Matt., chap. 13; Mark 4:11; Luke 8:1; 18:17; John 3:3; 18:36, etc. 
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centuries the prophetic spirit and method had yielded to the method: 
and spirit of the scribe, whose stock in trade was a reproduction of 
the opinions of the earlier rabbis. Jesus restored the method of the 
prophet who spoke forth directly the message with which God had 
immediately intrusted him. A prophet was an envoy extraordinary 
and a minister plenipotentiary. So Jesus spoke for God with direct- 
ness and power. 

The use of historical events was a common prophetic method. 
Jesus made use of the past history of the people to enforce religious 
lessons, as did the prophet: Noah and the flood, the patriarch 
Abraham, Sodom and Gomorrah, Moses and the uplifted serpent, 
David and the shewbread, Solomon and his rich apparel, the Queen 
of Sheba, Jonah and the big fish. These and other Old Testament 
narratives of past history are used to enforce his teachings. Those 
upon whom the tower of Siloam fell, and they whose blood Pilate 
mingled with the sacrifices (Luke 13:1) were among the more recent 
events referred to by Jesus to enforce religious lessons. 

Current events and circumstances were also used by our Lord, as 
did the prophets, to enforce their message. The prevailing sins of 
the day were exposed; he uttered woe upon the wicked cities; current 
theories of scribes and Pharisees were combated; tke life and death 
of John the Baptist (Luke 7:20 ff.) were interpreted. Innumerable 
situations became the starting-point for sermons. The woman at 
the well (John, chap. 4), the feeding of a hungry multitude (John, 
chap. 6), the anointing at the Pharisee’s house (Luke 7: 36-50), the 
visit of the Greeks (John 12:20-36), and many similar incidents 
became texts for discourses. 

In other words, Jesus, as were the prophets, was one who mani- 
festly regarded himself as a part of his own age. He was just as intent 
upon saving his own generation by their acceptance of him and his 
teaching as though there were no others to come after.’ 

Jesus’ habit-of making use of the present situation and turning it 
to spiritual account would sometimes become sensational, as when at 
the Feast of the Tabernacles, ‘‘on the great day of the feast,” water 
being used in celebrating the wilderness experience of Israel (symbolic 
of the thirst of their fathers and the gushing water from the smitten 
3 Matt. 11:16; 12:39 ff.; 16:4; 17:7; Luke 9:41; 21:32. 
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rock), throngs of onlooking worshipers heard a voice lifted up above 
the din of the multitude saying: “If any man thirst, let him come unto 
me and drink” (John 7:37). Like the ancient prophets, speaking 
as did both they and he to an unspiritual, dull generation, Jesus did 
not shrink from striking and unusual methods of speech and action, 
that men might stop and listen, and mend their doings. The prophet 
at times also looked forward into the future. So Jesus was a jore- 
teller as well as a forthteller. He foretold his own rejection, betrayal, 
crucifixion, resurrection, ascension (John 6:70; Luke 9:22; John 
6:62). He foretold the coming of the Spirit, and the persecutions 
that should overtake his disciples (John, chap. 16). But the prophetic 
eye of the Master several times took a yet wider sweep, and gave a 
panorama of coming events in the destruction of Jerusalem, and of 
the end of the world (Matt., chap. 24). These predictions, like those 
of the prophets, were not in definite outline (Matt. 24:36). Nor is 
the coming overthrow of the Holy City clearly distinguished from the 
final judgment of the world; but just as the prophets would often 
throw upon the flat surface of the same canvas events which were to 
be separated by centuries, so did Jesus. In common with the prophets 
Jesus’ chief work was not that of prediction. Like them, however, 
Jesus turned the eyes and hearts of the people from the present, full 
of sin and loss, toward a glorious future. The best was yet to be 
(Matt. 25:31). The Son of man was yet to come in his glory (Luke 
21:27). He would send another, to guide into all the truth (John 
16:13). The prophets were all optimists, and Jesus was the very 
incarnation of Hope. 

The spirit of the Hebrew prophet was clearly marked in Jesus. 
The divine-human enthusiasm of the ancient religious leaders was 
emphatic in the Nazarene. The two incidents of the cleansing of 
the temple, one at the beginning of the early Judean ministry (John 
2:14) and the other during his final visit tothe Holy City (Matt. 21:12), 
were thoroughly characteristic of the severe spirit of the prophets. 
The evangelist clearly discerns this in quoting from the Psalmist the 
words, as finding a fulfilment, ‘“‘The zeal of thine house hath eaten 
me up” (Psalm 69:9). One day, preaching in Galilee, it was reported 
to him that his mother and brethren were without asking that he 
should come out to-them, for they regarded their kinsman as beside 
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himself (Matt. 12: 46-50), but he refused. In his intense humanity- 
love he appeared to many of his generation as a madman (John 
8:48; cf. Hos. 9:7). Nor did he in his holy enthusiasm hesitate 
sternly to rebuke the prevailing sins of the day with an earnestness 
and intensity that reminds one of an Elijah risen from the dead 
(Luke 11:45 ff.; Matt. 15:6; 23:13 ff.). Jesus, too, suffered the fate of 
the prophet. Like the traditional Jeremiah, he wept for the sins of 
his people. He stood on Olivet and looked over the city and shed 
tears of patriotic devotion, exclaiming, ““O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
which killeth the prophets and stoneth them that are sent unto her! 
how often would I have gathered her children together even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not” (Matt. 
23:37; cf. Jer. 13:27). 

The ideal prophet, like many before him, perished in Jerusalem. 
The people had justly come under the condemnation which Stephen, 
a few years later, pronounced: “Which of the prophets did not your 
fathers persecute? And they killed them that showed before the 
coming of the Righteous One; of whom ye have now become 
betrayers and murderers; ye who received the law as it was ordained 


by angels and kept it not” (Acts 7:51 f.). The Lord’s prediction 
concerning himself had been fulfilled: “It cannot be that a prophet 
perish out of Jerusalem” (Luke 13:33). 
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THE VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 


By PROFESSOR EDWIN D. STARBUCK, Pu.D., 
Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 


Wir the appearance of this volume’ the scientific study of religion 
can safely be said to have reached a secure and dignified footing. 
The standard set is too high for commonplace discussions in the future 
to be possible. Still, the entire treatment is within the comprehen- 
sion of the ordinary reader. It has been the rare success of Professor 
James to combine in the highest degree literary excellence and scien- 
tific accuracy. He has surmounted entirely the conventional pedan- 
try of scientific and philosophic literature. 

In the matter of style, indeed, if one dare hazard the assertion, the 
author has outdone his former self. Throughout it is clear, racy, 
and luscious. Open the volume at almost any page, and one is uncon- 
sciously enticed into the intricacies of the discussion, and instructed 
and pleased at the same time.?, The wonder is that the reader is never 
attracted by the fineness of style, or the aptness of utterance, as such, 
and in that respect it is high art. There is always just the phrase or 
sentence, one feels, that makes thinkable the idea that belongs. It 
is the union of art and science for truth’s sake, and so it is unfair to 
discuss the volume as a literary product. 

Of science, Professor James has given us a rather higher type than 
we have generally known. In the volume, empiricism at its best has 
brought forth its full fruit in breadth of sympathy and fairmindedness, 
in conclusions held in abeyance or only drawn when the facts are 
seen in many relations. But conclusion and strength of conviction 
are never wanting. There is the marvel again—the scientist and 

t The Varieties of Religious Experience: A Study in Human Nature. By Wit- 
LIAM JAMES, LL.D., Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

2 An English reviewer says: “The audience that heard the lectures cheered. I 
am told that at times the fun was fast and furious. Was ever such a thing known in 


the annals of the Gifford trust? . . . . There are times when the book almost takes 
my breath away, but I wouldn’t be without it—it is a lordly dish.” 
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inspired teacher blended into one, and the work of both done so pleas- 
ingly and gracefully, so forcefully and devoutly. 

Since this “review,” by the fault of the reviewer, has appeared so 
late that the reading public are already pretty familiar with the vol- 
ume, it is better after so much of an estimate (hasty and imperfect as 
it is of a book in every way masterful and beautiful) to confine our- 
selves to comments on a few of its salient characteristics and con- 
clusions. 

1. A word further about the volume as science. Professor James 
has put to shame at every turn the rational finality and cocksuredness 
in the estimation of values, that is a not uncommon vice of so-called 
scientists, about religion, and of philosophers and theologians, with 
their finished systems, about everything. This is an especially great 
achievement in matters of religion, where impulse and bias have 
always played so great a part, and where the phenomena are so com- 
plicated and intricate. After the profusion of finality of the degenera- 
tive school, after the long-range shots at religion of Haeckel and 
Landenberg, after the externality of Spencer and Tylor, this is im- 
mensely refreshing. Professor James seems to be inquiring always: 
What does this particular religious experience feel like from the 
inside, and how does the world look viewed from this standpoint ? 
At the same time he has a supple sense of fitness that enables him to 
see things in relation. There is here exemplified an empiricism that 
has far outgrown the folly of supposing that a mere collection of 
facts can be of any value as science and give truth by merely existing. 
As the author himself has taught: “Facts are dumb until they have 
questions put to them.” This habit of mind has rendered him pro- 
lific in his capacity to give “values” to facts. — 

There is here, also, an entire deliverance from a common entangle- 
ment of science when it somehow imagines that its formulations are 
the measure of objective reality. His conclusions are always open to 
the larger possibilities. His psychology is never a closed system, 
since his world is ever larger than a man’s conception of it. This 


3 The lively English reviewer just quoted says further: “Professor James has a 
trifle of both Puck and Ariel, and also somewhat of the shorter catechist. About this 
latter he is very bashful, and he only allows him to peep over the wall when nobody 
is watching, but the shorter catechist is there, and I strongly suspect that this fact 
accounts for his being sent for to Scotland.” 
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has had a wholesome effect throughout on his treatment of the subject: 
he makes the usual interpretation by pathologists of religious genius 
look like a piece of special pleading; he finds ample worth and possible 
limitation in asceticism, mysticism, dramatic types of regeneration, 
and the exceptional in general; he is openminded and never dogmatic 
toward hypnotism, subconscious manifestations, “psychic research, 
and other aberrations” and their possible bearing on the meaning of 
religion; he posits throughout a “larger field of consciousness,” 
which the phenomena of religion and the facts of psychology alike 
require; he ‘leaves to the Eternal some secrets and to the imagination 
an opportunity or two,” and so challenges interest in patient study 
and constructive research. 

2. The arrangement of material makes the interest of the volume 
seem to center at last in the theological and metaphysical problems. 
This fact will not of necessity lead to a mistaken conception of the 
more important features of it, if one bears in mind that much of this 
philosophical material does not of necessity follow from the analyses 
which precede, and that the author distinctly calls it ‘“over-beliefs.” 
I believe that the really valuable and permanent contributions the 
volume makes to religious thought are those which most easily fall 
within the acknowledged limits of scientific, as distinguished from 
philosophic, procedure. It will be generally admitted that science at 
its best can never divorce itself from metaphysics without suffering a 
fatal loss. It is one of the chief functions of science to help square 
people with the profounder problems of life and reality. Every 
reader hungers to know the ripe reflection of a most mature mind on 
the vital questions that we try in vain entirely to compass. But, while 
one of the chief motives of the author, and one of the chief charms of 
the book to the reader, is the feeling that somehow one is warming up 
on the problem of reality and our relation to it, it seems to me that the 
overshadowing value of the volume is in what might be termed the 
practical, as opposed to the metaphysical. 

Among the questions it has raised and answered are these: What 
have been, and may be, the consequences to life itself of this and that. 
kind of experience? What is the outcome in conduct of certain 
beliefs and attitudes? Are they true in that they lead to the most 
abundant life? What does religion stand for as a sociological 
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phenomenon? What are its chief characteristics? What are the con- 
ditions and limitations of their attainment? What is the setting of 
religion among the processes of consciousness? What is the value 
of its “reports” to consciousness as compared with those, say, of 
“sectarian science”? What are the conditions and accidents which 
determine the variety of religious experience? How do its concomi- 
tants vary with different social and world ideals ? and many others. 
It has, indeed, made the great and deep things of life stand out in 
wonderful perspective. 

3. The two greatest dangers to empiricism are in respect to right 
analysis and inference, and in the selection of data. In the first 
instance, the volume leaves nothing to be desired; in the second, ‘the 
case is not soclear. Professor James sets great store by intense experi- 
ences, and passes by the ordinary experiences as being poor copies or 
mere conventionalities. ‘The extreme examples yield the profounder 
information, since they are the expert specialists in religion, even 
though eccentric. But one must believe that the study of variants in 
development gives fruitful results only in that they illustrate in a 
graphic way the normal processes of growth. Without discovering 
or assuming the normal processes, the variants either have no meaning 
at all, or it is impossible to interpret them with certainty. Suppose 
biologists had started out to gather up and study only freaks and 
spores, and had thrown away every commonplace specimen.as worth- 
less. The freaks, I suspect, are valued because they illustrate tend- 
encies and laws that have been found among the commonplace. 
Pathology did not approximate the dignity of a science until psychol- 
ogy was sufficiently developed to establish some of the facts of normal 
consciousness. Without the prosaic labor of psychology, demented 
subjects must have remained curiosities simply, or regarded as the 
victims of demoniacal possession. 

But assuming that one, at this stage of the study, can get the right 
perspective on the hot experiences whose temperature ranges at 105° 
F., so as accurately to evaluate them, and to understand those who 
drift along at 98°, there is a plea that must be made for the ordinary 
experiences. One wonders if the dramatic souls, the specialists in 
religion, have done so much in determining the course of religious 
history as they might supposg, or if they are original and causative in 
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the absolute way we suppose them to be. I suspect, on the contrary, 
that the great and solid results of human attainment are wrought out 
within the everyday life of the compact mass of humanity; that it is 
there we are to go if we are to get the truest picture at last of what 
religion really is; that the specialists are reflections of social life, are 
“copies,” to an extent that to themselves would be surprising and 
perhaps shocking; and that it is by taking account of this tamer 
picture that we shall be able to judge whether the specialists are per- 
sons who have broken with the stable currents of life, or have caught 
up and expressed the true meanings of religion. It may be that this 
mass of living, acting, striving persons, with its varying shades of 
experience, and its fine feel each for the other—such shades of experi- 
ence as pack our words with specialized meanings, and as children 
imbibe, and as shape our customs and tastes—has done more, not 
only in refining and fixing our modes of religious life, but in discov- 
ering and shaping them in beliefs, than have the “revelations” of all 
the mystics combined. 

The principle of natural selection holds, we must believe, even more 
effectively among psychical organisms than in the types of life lower 
down, where the groups are less compact and the means of expression 
and intercourse are not so manifold. I do not wish to depreciate in 
the slightest the value of the study of religious geniuses, but wish to 
point out simply that if the psychology of religion is to have the future 
it deserves, there is an indefinite amount of plodding ahead of it with 
the prosaic facts of ordinary experience. 

4. One outcome of this specialized selection of data is that Pro- 
fessor James allows religion to find its setting chiefly among the phe- 
nomena of feeling. It is a vast service he has performed in success- 
fully overthrowing the unwarranted claims of intellectualism in reli- 
gious progress, and in showing the thought-elements to be derived and 
“‘secondary products” of development. He has broken through at 
every point the older definitions of religion in terms of feeling that 
regarded the feelings as somehow a primary fact of consciousness. 
But, in the opinion of the reviewer, it would have been equally impor- 
tant to show that the feelings, as well as the rational processes, in so 
far as they function in religion are themselves derivative and “‘second- 
ary products”—a result that, one is led to believe, judging by Pro- 
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fessor James’s previous attitude psychologically, might have been 
forthcoming, had not the intensity of the examples he has studied 
allowed the foam and spray that broke at the surface to obscure, in a 
measure, the currents beneath. He recognizes that the experiences 
are exceptional, and is justly “appalled at the amount of emotionality” 
they contain. But if that fact had been constantly in view, he could 
hardly have believed “‘ihat feeling is the deeper source of religion.” 
It is a bit presumptuous to say that in such a leaning Professor James 
has not been consistent with his own psychology, but at all hazards I 
shall venture the assertion. A consistent reading of the James-Lange 
theory of the emotions means that they are the report to consciousness 
of reactions that are taking place in the organism. These reactions 
consist in muscular movements (in the usual sense of “‘muscular’’), 
but especially in bodily changes and somatic resonances—vaso- 
motor response, circulatory and glandular tone, vascular tension and 
the like—which are the persistence, in modified form, of movements 
that, biologically, have proved useful and, accordingly, have been 
preserved as the habitual response of the organism to the influences 
that surround it. The emotions are the direct and unmediated 
account that consciousness takes of these reactions, in so far as they 
are reported at all. Feeling is thus, as Professor Dewey aptly terms 
it, ‘the internalizing of activity or will.”* In this point of view, the 
question is raised whether the feelings in religion are not surface 
hints of movements that are going on beneath, and if so, the essential 
thing is to come to appreciate from the inside what these movements 
are, and what they mean. If reason, and conscious will, and all the 
rest, have grown out of “native reactions,” and are the internal 
reading of the complications and inhibitions of these processes, as 
Professor James has so clearly taught, there is no difficulty in regard- 
ing religion as having the same background. Indeed, it looks highly 
probable that it has, as Marshall, Ribot, Baldwin, and others have 
tried to show. I am convinced that a further analysis of Professor 
James’s cases would show the life-movements, of which the feelings 
are surface hints, to be the vital part of the experience. It is becoming 
impossible to get on psychologically without postulating that life 
throughout is somehow auto-dynamic, that the functioning of the 
4 Psychological Review, Vol. II, p. 15. 
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organism is a primary fact, and that self-expression is both means and 
end in itself. Many of the central phenomena of religion—worship, 
love, ritual, enthusiasm, struggling after ideals even through difficulty 
and pain—are hardly comprehensible except that they are means of 
higher self-expression. 

If the feelings should be regarded as “‘by-products,” and criteria 
of life-processes, would that not tend to weaken the content of religion, 
and reduce it to a colorless and tasteless existence? Clearly that is 
the fate Professor James is contending against. He decries the descrip- 
tive attempts suggested above, in which the essence of religion has 
seemed to evaporate, and says further: 

You see now why I have been so individualistic throughout these lectures, 

and why I have been bent on rehabilitating the element of feeling in religion and 
subordinating the intellectual part. Individuality is founded in feeling; the 
recesses of feeling, the blinder, darker strata of character, are the only places in 
the world in which we catch real fact in the making, and directly perceive how 
events happen and how work is actually done. (P. 5or.) 
It seems to me that the proportion would be better preserved and the 
phenomena of religion would be more accurately described by “‘subor- 
dinating” both the intellectual and emotional elements as being “real 
facts” or as constituting the foundation of individuality, and also 
“rehabilitating” both as being equally important, and the only ways 
of approach toward reality. 

In respect to the act of subordination of the two elements, that is 
being sufficiently done in the psychological thought of the present. 
A half-dozen of our leading psychologists have formulated in one way 
or another the fact suggested above, that a set of activities or reactions 
is the basal fact of life, which may or may not make a distinct report 
to consciousness. It will be ample to suggest Dewey’s “organic 
circuit,’”’ James’s “native reactions,” Baldwin’s “excess of discharge,” 
Miinsterberg’s ‘‘action theory of consciousness,” Loeb’s “tropisms,”’ 
and Royce’s “mental initiative.” 

In the way of “rehabilitation,” the intellectual, or cognitive pro- 
cesses need none, since they have, for the reason that they are the 
usable and thinkable aspects of consciousness, occupied altogether 
too prominent a place in descriptions of the mental life. And for 
exactly the contrary reason, the affective life, as a source of information 
and as a means of taking account of the outer world, has been entirely 
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overlooked. I believe psychology is ready to make the assertion, in 
line with the last sentence of the quotation above, that the affective 
life is itself a direct source of “knowledge.” Its reports to conscious- 
ness are as valid an account of fact, condition, truth, and reality, 
as are those of the cognitive life. The two sources of knowledge, 
the affective and the cognitive, with all their differences in content, 
subserve the same function in the animal economy, viz., to give to 
consciousness an account of its own inner life, a report of the facts of 
the outer world, and an estimation of one’s adjustment or lack of 
adjustment to the sum of outside relations. The cognitive life devel- 
ops in connection with, and has an interest in, discrete and definable 
facts of experience which are determined for it, let us say, by the activity 
of the “five” senses, the basal ganglia and the association centers in 
the cerebrum. The affective life is conditioned in its activity by the 
“organic” sensations, the vaso-motor mechanism, the sympathetic 
nervous system (and all the sense organs in so far as they discharge 
through these channels), which furnish to consciousness immediate, 
whole, and in their very nature, unanalyzable data. These report 
outer conditions and relations. The affective life is thus answerable 
directly to experience—both individual and racial—for its quality 
and not at all, or only indirectly and incidentally, to the cognitive pro- 
cesses. The affective and cognitive life are both the “internalizing 
of activity and will,” and are equally valid ways of approach to 
“reality.” Just as mathematics, logic, and science have their setting 
among the cognitive processes, so religion, art, and all forms of “appre- 
ciation” have theirs among the affective processes. Religion and art 
have a content and function of their own. They plant themselves 
squarely and firmly in the midst of human experiences. They corre- 
spond to a specialized means of approach to reality. They can never 
be justified or successfully defined in terms of experience when 
described in the stilted and inapplicable technique of the cognitive 
processes. 

If this point of view has been made clear, it may serve to empha- 
size some of the characteristic features of the volume, and at the same 
time suggest a slight shade of modification of some of the conclusions. 

1. It gives support to the merciless dethronement that theology 
and philosophy suffer at the hands of Professor James. But to the 
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extent that the intellectual life is itself a means of “internalizing 
activity and will,” it hardly deserves a complete undoing even in mat- 
ters of religion, except, perhaps, as punishment for its long and 
unwarranted usurpation of authority. 

2. It supports entirely his placing religion on the side of feeling, 
as against the intellectual processes. Feeling after God and after the 
profounder things of life is, it may be, the only way in which these 
will ever be found in large measure. But if the feelings are criteria 
of conduct and hints of life-movements, if they are secondary and 
derived products, religion is to be found essentially in the active 
response the individual makes to the things of life, and an extreme 
degree of emotionality in religion may be regarded as the measure of 
the warning that one’s experience is either in danger of becoming 
- superficial, or has already become so. This point of view is implicit 
throughout the volume; but one has the feeling that it deserves to be 
called out more clearly and made a feature of the analysis. When 
the dominance of the instinctive reactions and habitual attitudes is 
emphasized—as, for example, in Lecture III and in the doctrine of 
pragmatism (pp. 444, 455)—it is the basal character of these relative 
to beliefs and rational systems, rather than to the emotional states, 
which is the burden of the discussion. 

3. The sense of the Higher Powers might not be found to occupy 
so prominent a place in personal religion (cj. pp. 31, 48, 53, 274, 485, 
etc.). That this is one distinguishing characteristic of religion, and 
an important one, none would care to call into question; but it is 
doubtful if it occupies the unique and exclusive place that the histor- 
ians and sociologists, with whom in this point Professor James essen- 
tially agrees, have usually given it. It is a question, of course, for 
the analysis of concrete cases to decide. Professor Leuba concludes 
from an extended empirical study that “God is not known, he is not 
understood, he is used Not God, but life, more life, a larger, 
richer, more satisfying life, is, in the last analysis, the end of religion.” 
Professor James quotes this; and, although it cannot fairly be said 
to be in line with his own analyses, I believe most of his cases would 
bear out some such conclusion. The records under the caption 
“The Reality of the Unseen” (pp. 66-72) may possibly be exceptions. 
They are selected-cases to set forth graphically the vividness of the 
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sense of the presence of the Higher Power. Where individual varia- 
tion is so great, one can readily find any particular point amply illus- 
trated. If one looks farther into the experiences, even some of the 
most highly developed ones, like those of St. Theresa, or St. Margaret, 
or Mrs. Jonathan Edwards, in whom the God-idea seems to figure so 
prominently, the sense of the Higher Power may indeed appear to be 
a very subsidiary factor in the experience. The essential thing seems 
to be that the life-movements, in such sensitive natures, are surging 
on, and that the subjective processes are constantly seeking something 
to which to attach themselves. In the case of Mrs. Edwards, for 
example, the imagery by which she pictures to herself her “states” 
and processes are as much in terms of a stream, of flowing and 
reflowing, of floating and swimming, of motes swimming in the 
beams of the sun, images of possible torture and suffering and the 
like, as in terms of God and Christ, even though these latter were the 
conventional imagery of the time. Any object will do, provided it 
is general and intangible enough to represent an all-embracing and 
indefinable state. 

4. The treatment of the feelings suggested above would give a 
more ample descriptive background to “‘the larger field of conscious- 
ness,” the “extra-marginal” or “subliminal” self. It would influ- 
ence in no essential particular the conclusion of Professor James that 
this region of consciousness is “the fountain head of that which feeds 
our religion.” This, I believe, is the most original, profound, and 
far-reaching of his points of view. It would furnish, possibly, a 
more tangible basis for understanding the part the subconscious self 
plays in religion, and some of the sources from which it draws. It 
would not eliminate “the psychological and theological mystery” of 
the incursions through the subliminal door, but would tend to reduce 
the mystery back a step or two farther. Perhaps no one thing in the 
history of psychology has done so much to save it from faulty generali- 
zations and aimless wanderings as the introjection (or imposition) of 
a physiological description of the cognitive process, and that without 
binding it in any sense to the finality of such a description. Psychology 
may need some such salvation in its treatment of the later refinements 
of the affective life. It will tend to save it, for example, from such 
leaps—possibly leaps in the dark—as “‘ Psychical Research” has been 
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making. If psychology can show that our consciousness is full of 
“fine hereditary memories,” as Guyau aptly calls them; if it can 
show that the organism is constructed for taking note of and handling 
the subconscious data as well as the concrete bits of experience; if it 
masses the evidences, which are manifold in empirical psychology, 
of the delicacy with which consciousness picks up and interprets the 
hints about it, and responds to the forces which are acting within— 
it may show that religion is a species of social and racial and world- 
adaptation. This leads neither to materialism, nor toward reducing 
religion to a species of subjectivity. Rather, it increases the validity 
of its objective elements. Inasmuch as the feelings are sources of 
information, just as within their limits are the cognitive processes, 
religion is seen to have a real instead of a derived content. And 
the religious frame of mind, with the “faith state” as its normal atti- 
tude, must be allowed to go on in its own way, giving its own mes- 
sages. 

5. The revision suggested would allow Professor James, I believe, 
to class himself, if he should choose, somewhere among the monists, 
instead of among the dualists or pluralists. Any wilful leaning 
toward regarding reality as piecemeal or multiform seems to me a 
remnant still of an over-intellectualistic psychology, which cannot 
escape the notion that the cognitive processes are the only means of 
approach to truth, and forgets that these processes have probably 
wofully distorted the world by forcing it into their molds. The out- 
look is quite other if we allow that the affective processes have a real 
content; that their attitudes do give a hold on reality which is not 
subjective merely, but objective as well; that the facts which the feel- 
ings report give whole, instead of piecemeal, experiences; that the 
feelings do not profess to compass or define reality, but to give hints 
of reality which is continuous with the personal life, and which may 
be a continuum within itself. One has the feeling that the chances 
are in favor of such a reality being unitary. If it comes to be believed 
(and it needs no prophet to predict it) that the affective life is the real 
approach that mankind has ever used, and must ever use, to arrive at 
truth, while a developed intellect is its necessary and efficient tool; if it 
consistently follows up Professor James’s conviction that the recesses 
of feeling “are the only places in the world in which we catch real 
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fact in the making,” it is almost inevitable that the trend of faith 
will be in the direction of the world-old struggle toward monism and 
monotheism. ‘The passion for unity” and “the monoideistic 
bent” to which philosophy has been addicted, instead of being regard- 
ed as a possible self-deception in the interest of peace of mind and 
ultimate safety, might with equal plausibility be considered as a 
sane intimation, an incursion through the affective door of a higher 
bit of world-wisdom, which dominates the life of mankind in spite 
of the inevitable splitting and dissecting to which the intellect subjects 
all the stuff it handles. What religion, in this point of view, may be 
doing chiefly is keeping humanity in touch with the deeper streams 
of reality out of which it is continually dragged by its entanglement 
with the “objects” of consciousness in the form of definite ideas 
and specific feelings. 

This consideration tends also to destroy the lines of demarkation 
which Professor James has drawn between the “piecemeal” super- 
naturalists and the “refined” supernaturalists of both schools; but 
that would lead us far beyond our limits. It can only be said that the 
author has taken us many strides in advance of anything we have 


known in understanding the phenomena of the spiritual life, and has 
given an account of religion so profound that any serious attempt in 
the future must square itself with his conclusions. 
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AN INTERPRETATION: PSALM 16:8-11. 


By PROFESSOR EDWARD L. Curtis, Pu#.D., D.D., 
Yale University, Hew Haven, Conn. 


THE sixteenth Psalm, of which this passage’ is a part, is the 
fervent utterance of one who has committed himself to the protection 
of Jehovah and has found in him his highest good. It opens with 
a plea for preservation based upon the facts: (1) that in God the 
writer has sought refuge as a liegeman in his lord; (2) that he has 
declared Jehovah to be his Lord; (3) that apart from him he has no 
weal; and (4) that his delight is in his people (vss. 2, 3). The Psalmist 
then mentions the fact that those who choose other gods have many 
sorrows, and he declares that he will not participate in the foul rites 
of the worship of these deities nor in any way acknowledge them 
(vs. 4). He then describes his possession in Jehovah who is the por- 
tion of his share and his cup—all that he needs to satisfy hunger and 
thirst; Jehovah maintains his lot, determines and secures whatever 
he has, or (as the change of a single letter in an obscure word permits) 
he is at all times his lot: his possession is his relationship to Jehovah 
(vs. 5). Hence he has lines in pleasant places and a goodly heritage. 
Jehovah is to him as the choicest possession in a goodly land, or this 
is his real material condition, even as the words are so often quoted 
at the present time (vs. 6). Jehovah likewise is his counselor, and the 
emotions of his own heart, his affection for Jehovah, correct and 
admonish him (vs. 7). 

Thus we reach verse 8: “I have set Jehovah before me always. 
Because he is at my right hand I shall not be moved.” This verse 


1 Psalm 16:8-11: “I have set Jehovah always before me: 
Because he is at my right hand, I shall not be moved. 
Therefore my heart is glad, and my glory rejoiceth: 
My flesh also shall dwell in safety. 
For thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol; 
Neither wilt thou suffer thy holy one to see corruption. 
Thou wilt show me the path of life: 
In thy presence is fulness of joy; 
In thy right hand there are pleasures for evermore.” 
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continues the preceding. In modern phrase, the writer always 
keeps Jehovah in mind and because of his presence as a protector 
(this is the force of his being at his right hand) he has the assurance 
that he shall continue in his present state of felicity. That this is the 
meaning of the last clause of the verse appears from the parallel lines 
in Ps. 10:6: “‘The wicked saith in his heart, I shall not be moved; 
to all generations I shall not be in adversity;” and also from a com- 
parison of the two similar passages, Ps. 15:1-5 and Isa. 33:14-16, 
where in the former, ‘He shall never be moved” (vs. 5) is in the 
latter parallel with, ‘His bread shall be given him; his water shall be 
sure.” (Vs. 160.) 

The result, then, of that close relationship in which the Psalmist 
stands to Jehovah is primarily material welfare. Violence, however, 
is at once done to Old Testament thought if a sharp line of discrimi- 
nation is drawn between material and spiritual welfare. Jehovah as a 
possession of Israel was not simply a concrete reality, expressed in a 
beautiful land flowing with milk and honey. Equally with the mate- 
rial blessing went the heartfelt feeling of a spiritual relationship, hence 
the book of Deuteronomy which dwells so much upon the material 
reward of obedience, emphasizes especially the subjective relationship 
between God and his people. Jehovah loved them (7:8; 10:15), 
and they were to love him with all their heart and soul and might 
(6:5). In our’Psalmist’s words concerning the possession of Jehovah 
(5:5) may have been expressed a depth of spiritual experience not 

entirely unakin to that of Savonarola when he said, “‘What must he 
' possess who possesses the Possessor of all?” or of Paul in uttering, 
“All things are yours, for ye are Christ’s and Christ is God’s.” 

Then follows vs. 9, “Therefore my heart is glad and my glory 
rejoiceth: Yea, also my flesh shall dwell secure.” The “glory” of 
the Psalmist is the seat of his honor, and is equivalent to his soul (c}. 
Gen. 49:6; Ps. 76). In view of Jehovah’s relationship to him, he is 
in a very exultant mood, and from the rapture of his feelings he is led 
to the trust expressed in the second line of the verse. A strong con- 
junction and a change of tense indicate this relationship between the 
two parts. The Psalmist is confident from his experience of Jehovah 
that his body shall be kept from ill. The condition of his flesh is to 
correspond to the exultation of his spirit. 
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This thought leads to the assurance of deliverance from death in 
vs. 10: “Thou wilt not abandon me to Sheol; thou wilt not suffer 
thy beloved to see the pit.”” The writer is not to die. This is the 
clear, definite meaning of this verse. The writer is to be exempt 
from the greatest of fleshly ills; but his deliverance is not simply 
negative. As the counterpart of not seeing the pit of Sheol, or the 
realm of the dead, he is to have an experience of abundant life (vs. 
11): “Thou wilt cause me to know the path of life: fullness of joy is 
at thy face, pleasures are in thy right hand always.” 

“The path of life” is a term used in the Book of Proverbs with 
reference to earthly existence, either ordinary (2:19; 5:6) or one long 
and happy (10:17; 15:24), and a deeper meaning is not necessarily 
implied here. The Psalmist, withheld from death, is to enjoy abund- 
ant life because with his possession, his Protector and Lord, are ful- 
ness of joy and pleasures always, and one who is in the presence or at 
the face of God receives these. This is an earthly, temporal experi- 
ence. The divine face or presence according to the Old Testament 
brought prosperity. Thus the priest’s blessing ran: “The Lord lift 
up his countenance upon thee and give thee peace” (Numb. 6:26). 
The granting of the light of the divine countenance is parallel with 
showing good (Ps. 6:6) and especially with deliverance from adver- 
sity (Pss. 31:6; 80:3,7,19). Of Israel’s king it is said: “Thou 
makest him most blessed forever, thou makest him glad with joy in 
thy presence” (Ps. 21:6). The upright also dwell in the divine 
presence (Ps. 140:13). This figure of speech is drawn from human 
action as appears in the English word ‘“‘countenance” used as a verb, 
and is well illustrated in the proverb: ‘In the light of the king’s 
countenance is life, and his favor is a cloud of the latter rain” (Prov. 
16:15). 

The use of the phrase “‘in the right hand” meaning with one, has a 
good parallel in the declaration concerning Wisdom: “Length of 
days is in her right hand, in her left hand are riches and honor” (Prov. 
3:16). 

Thus these two verses of the psalm set death and life over against 
each other. From the former the writer is to be free, while of the 
latter he is to have the highest enjoyment. This thought has its 
parallels in other passages: “The wise are saved from Sheol beneath” 
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(Prov. 15:24); “ Correction’ saves a child from Sheol” (Prov. 23:14); 
“Righteousness delivers from death” (Prov. 10:2); “He that keepeth 
the law shall live” (Lev. 18:5); “The fear of God,” “the teaching of 
the wise” are “a fountain of life” (Prov. 14:27; 22:14). 

The tone of these verses is also that of the passage in Deuteronomy 
where the Lord says: “I have set before thee life and death, the bless- 
ing and the curse” (Deut. 30:19). Some have taken this psalm 
thoroughly in accord with this last passage as an expression of the 
belief of the community,? the thought being that Israel is not to perish 
but to enjoy a continued national or church existence. A warrant 
for this interpretation is found in the use of the first person in a number 
of Psalms which clearly express the experience or the hopes of the com- 
munity rather than those of a single person. It is better, however, to 
find here the utterance of an individual. 

This interpretation given of these verses may seem very meager, 
since in the understanding of the Christian church they have usually 
meant so much more, even a promise of immortality. However, to 
one in his prime in mortal peril from sickness or other cause, the assur- 
ance of preservation or of life is no slight boon. The soul exults 
under the thought. Clearly this was the case with John Knox. 
When he was sick and a prisoner on board a galley off the coast of 
Scotland, he saw the steeple of the church of St. Andrews and uttered a 
remarkable word of prophecy, saying: “I see the steeple of that place 
where God first opened my mouth to his glory, and I am fully persuad- 
ed, how weak so ever I now appear, that I shall not depart from this 
life till that my tongue shall glorify his holy name in the same place.”’ 
If a Christian with the full hope of heaven can exult at the thought of 
life being continued, how much more an Old Testament believer to 
whom death was an entrance into Sheol where there was no remem- 
brance of God and no place to give thanks (Pss. 6:5; 30:9; Isa. 38:18). 

Implicitly, it is true, the words of the Psalmist may mean much 
more than continued temporal life. Death surely soon or late would 
overtake him, and if God was his possession and with power over life 
and death, would he not really escape death and live as a friend of 
God forever? Might not dying be to him not to die, Jehovah continu- 
ing as his portion after death? Christ reasoned thus and found 

2 So Cheyne, Baethgen. 
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immortality in the fact that ‘God was the God of the living and not 
of the dead.” Peter, conscious of the risen Christ, interpreted these 
words in this fuller meaning of his resurrection (Acts 2:25 ff.). But 
if this reach of faith was in the mind of the Psalmist, he does not 
clearly express it. Neither can the knowledge nor the assurance of 
the noonday of divine revelation be properly ascribed to the words of 
one who lived in the early dawn. ; 

If the time or occasion of this psalm was known, some light might 
be shed upon its meaning; but these are both wholly, obscure. The 
words “‘by David” in the title mean no more than that the psalm was 
in a collection which went by his name, or for some unknown reason 
was associated with him. Not an inkling is given of the peril which 
led the Psalmist to say: ‘Preserve me.” The contrast drawn 
between the true worshipers and the apostates (vss. 3, 4) suggests 
either the post-exilic period of the revival of Syrian idol worship (cj. 
Isa., chaps. 57, 65), or that of the later Grecian period when forms of 
Hellenistic idolatry were introduced among the Jews; but such con- 
trasted parties existed earlier in Israel, even from the days of Elijah 
and especially at the time of Jeremiah. The word “holy,” however, 


does favor the post-exilic period. With emphasis upon “in the 
land” (vs. 3) Baethgen finds a contrast between the true worshipers 
of Jehovah in Palestine and apostate Jews in Babylon. 
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A CURRICULUM FOR A JEWISH SABBATH SCHOOL. 


By RABBI ABRAM SIMON, 
Washington Hebrew Congregation, Washington, D. C. 


THE religious education of the youth has grown to be of very serious 
and vital concern. One of the most imperious and imperative aspects of 
the Jewish problem, so called, is the religious education of the youth. 
Some religionists have sung loud and long the tune of justification by faith 
or justification by works, but the time is pressingly present for the Jew to 
strike the chord full and vibrant of the justification by education. The 
divine right of kings has had its day. The divine right of priests has gone 
the way of transient doctrines. It is the divine right of the teacher that 
must hold dogmatic sway over the coming generations of men and women. 

The history of the Jew reveals two distinct facts: first, as the teacher of 
the dogma of divine right, and, second, the divine right of the teacher 
himself. The one comprehends the historic mission of the Jew; the other 
is the methodic transmission of Judaism. The former embodies the con- 
ception of God and his righteousness in relation to Israel and universal 
history; the other brings to view the long line of teachers, priests, prophets, 
rabbis, through whom this ideal was taught, prcmulgated, and given to 
humanity. 

Concerning the supreme value of the former fact in education, permit 
me a further word of emphasis. Karl Budde has recently offered us a 
keen and comprehensive treatment of the historic origin and growth of 
Israel’s religion. He regards Yahweh as originally a Kenite storm- or 
nature-deity whom Moses introduced to the children of Israel, and with 
whom they, having recognized him as their deliverer from Egypt, entered 
into covenant at Sinai. ‘Yahweh, however, was not at this time a God 
demanding primarily morality, but simply a great and powerful deity of 
nature, worshiped with fear and dread. The knowledge of Yahweh’s 
demand for righteousness came through conscience awakened by reflection 
upon the cause of his pleasure or displeasure. 

The germ of this whole development took root at Sinai. fiseats: religion 
became ethical because it was a religion of choice and not of nature, because it 
rested on a voluntary decision which established an ethical one between the 
people and its God for all time.* 

t BupDE, Religion of Israel to the Exile, p. 38. 
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The rabbis later insisted on the voluntary acceptance of the law by Israel. 

We have a very profound and significant fact that readily lends founda- 
tion to a process of religious education. The Jewish child passes and should 
pass through a similar series of religious stages This God-idea from a 
nature-power to a people’s accepted and covenanted Leader, and further 
on to the world’s eternal Parent ruling individuals and nations in love, 
justice, and equity, should form a safe and sound backbone for a Jewish 
sabbath-school curriculum. The entire revelation of God to man in matter 
and in mind, in heart and in history, is the keynote of my plan and sounds 
the spiritual finale of the religious development of the individual. 


COURSE I. PRIMARY OR TOPICAL. 


Chief interest—The chief interest of children from six to eight years 
lies in objects that appeal to the senses. Nature in all her beauty and 
motion appeals with a peculiar “‘intimacy and warmth” to them. They 
find her full of life and animate with a personality like their own. Nature 
should be presented as a great workshop, school, home, and republic in 
which God is at once the Maker, the Teacher, the Parent—the Ruler. 
All attempts at defining God or references as to his reality, locality, or 
spirituality should be studiously avoided. Nature-studies and Bible stories. 
readily related to home and school life should form the essential materials. 
for instruction. Since a child can grasp only one truth at a time, it may 
be well to present that one truth from as many points of view as possible. 
The best method in this special line is that of Miss Florence U. Palmer 
(Mrs. Aubrey E. King),? who first presents a truth, then illustrates it by 
a story, then by a picture, and lastly by a song. 

The method. of approach and of treatment should be topical rather 
than catechetical. The catechetical method smacks of-the former days. 
of education by rote. Its chief objection is that it robs the child of self-. 
expression and compels it to be a question-machine. If the question- 
and-answer plan could be used as the Socratic method, merely to stimulate: 
the child to thinking and beget suggestions, it would be wholly advisable.. 
The preference for the topical method lies in the fact that it requires the 
pupil to give a connected statement and expression of the knowledge it 
has acquired concerning a fopic assigned or told by the teacher. Thus the 
lessons should be presented under topics and in such a manner as to touch 
the daily life of the child. Insist on the truths, not on the details of the 
stories. 


2 One Year of Sunday School Lessons for Young Children (The Macmillan Co., 
1902). 
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For much of the plan of Course I, I am greatly indebted to a stimu- 
lating article by Professor G. W. Pease.3 As outlined, the primary course 
can be covered in one or two years. Some teachers will prefer to develop 
Topic III—‘‘ Nature as a Home”’—first, as taking precedence in time and 
desirability over Topic I—‘‘ Nature as a Workshop.”” While sentimentally 
strong, the preference lacks the historical justification. In the develop- 
ment of the race’s religious life, as in the story of Israel’s spiritual growth, 
no less than in that of each child’s progress, the respect for the power that 
gives or withholds, for the power that manifests itself in storm and shine, 
in night and day, is a necessary antecedent to the advance of the element 
of love. The Sh’ma first announces the sublime dogma of the unity of 
God, and then calls upon us to love him with heart, soul, and might. 
Nearly every parent has won the love of his child by a display of his 
power. Love grows from respect, not vice versa. All the courses 
herein mapped out are for the teacher’s guidance and not for the pupil’s 
memorization. 


[Class—Primary or Topical; Age, six to eight years; Branch—Nature-Studies; 
Biblical and non-Biblical Stories. ~ 


THEME—GOD IN NATURE. 


I. NATURE AS A WORKSHOP—GOD AS MAKER. 
God said, Let there be light.” 
THE Power or Gop demands REVERENCE IN MAN. 
A. The power of God. 
‘*How awe-inspiring is this place.” 
In forms of matter and motion (creation of heaven and earth, sun, moon, 
stars, seasons, sunrise, sunset, snow, heat, light, etc.); in forms of life 
(flowers, trees, vegetables, fish, birds, beasts—man). 
a) Reverence in man.—The duty of reverence; simple prayers. 


Il. NATURE AS A SCHOOL—GOD AS TEACHER. 
‘*In wisdom hast Thou made them all.” 


Tue Wispom or Gop demands Trust IN MAN. 


B. The wisdom of God. 
“‘God saw that it was good.” 
In the above creation: the careful and perfect designs (a) in the laws of 
nature; (6) in the laws of growth and of life; (c) in the human frame—eye, 
ear, hand, mind, and soul. 
b) Trust in man.—The duty of trust; memory gems. 


3 In the BrsticaL Wor Lp for August, 1900; also for April and May, 1903. 
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Im. NATURE AS A HOME—GOD AS FATHER. 
‘Thou givest them their food in due season.” 
Tue Love or Gop demands GRATITUDE IN MAN. 
C. The love of God. 
“‘God is good to all and His tender mercies are over all His creatures.’’ 

God’s love and care in the above creation: (a) to animals—nest, lair, cave, 
forest, ocean; (b) to individuals—home, parents, teachers; boyhood stories 
of Jacob, Joseph, Moses, Samuel, etc.; (c) families—Noah’s family, Jacob’s 
family in Egypt; (d) nations—Israel. 

c) Gratitude in man.—The duty of gratitude; lessons in charity and self-denial. 


IV. NATURE AS A REPUBLIC (KINGDOM)—GOD AS RULER. 
‘‘Where shall I flee from Thy presence ?” 
THE RULE AND PRESENCE OF GOD demand OBEDIENCE IN MAN. 


D. The rule and presence of God. 
“God ruleth the pride of the roaring sea.”’ 


God rules in power, wisdom and love; God rules everywhere by his acts; 
God was with Adam in the garden, Noah in the flood, Hagar in the desert, 
Jacob on the ladder, Moses on the mountain, Jonah on the ocean, Daniel 
in the den. 

d) Obedience in man.—The duty of obedience; how to show it. 


COURSE II. INCLUDING FOUR GRADES. 


The chief interest in children for the next three or four years centers 
in great characters and great events. The historical sense is strongly 
developing. It is the craving age of biography for strong, heroic, courageous 
men. The events should be presented with dramatic power—that is, as 
full of action and motion. Children’s minds hunger for moving pictures, 
full of humanity, justice, and defiance of danger. Teachers find it difficult 
to make the history of the Judges and of the Kings interesting to children. 
Let me suggest that a <trong appeal to the growing sense of nationality and 
of patriotism will at once awaken a lively interest. 

Ca rying out the idea of Herbart, let me urge that history be presented 
as a chain where each child shall add his own links as his history-knowledge 
grows.4 

The courses in Hebrew have not been elaborated. The curriculum of 
the late Dr. M. Mielziner in the Year Book of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis (1896, p. 36), and the booklet of Mr. Gerson B. Levi, 
of the Jewish Chautauqua Society, are very satisfactory; either one can be 
readily fitted into the above scheme. 

4 Dopp, Introduction to Herbartian Principles, pp. 50, 51, 71. 
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[Class I.—Intermediate or Historical; Age—eight to nine years; Branch—History 
and Religion.] 


THEME—GOD IN JEWISH HISTORY. 


I. IN ISRAEL’S HI TORY. 
God reveals himself in man—in human history. God reveals himself in Jewish 
history. 
INTRODUCTION. 
a) In man and woman.—Review previous theme and early stories; Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Sarah, Rebecca, Rachel. 
b) In evenis.—Creation, flood, rainbow, destruction of Sodom; covenant with 
Abraham; saving of Lot; saving and elevation of Joseph; Israel in Egypt. 
c) In laws and institutions.—Sacrifices of sheep and fruit; altar; covenants with 
Noah and Abraham. 


[Class II.—Intermediate; Age, nine to ten years; Branch—History, Hebrew, and 
Religion.) 
II. IN ISRAEL’S HISTORY. 

a) In men and women.—Review the above, Part I. Moses, Aaron, Joshua, 
Caleb, Miriam. 

b) In events.—Exodus, plagues, Red Sea; revelation at Sinai; building the taber- 
nacle; death of Moses; conquest of Canaan. 

c) In laws and institutions —The sabbath; holidays—Pasach, Shabuoth, Succoth, 
Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur; tabernacle and worship; sacrifices; Ten 
Commandments; laws of charity, justice, and health; priesthood. 


[Class III.—Intermédiate; Age—ten to eleven years; Branch—History, Hebrew, 
and Religion.] . 


Review Intermediate I and II. 

a) In men and women.—Joshua, elders, judges, Saul, Samuel, David, Solomon; 
priests, poets, prophets. 

b) In events.—First king under Saul; first religious music under David; first 
prophets under Samuel; first temple under Solomon. 

c) In laws and institutions—National language—Hebrew; national battlecry— 
“Sh’ma Yisroel;”’ national capital—Jerusalem; national flag—shield of David; 
national institutions—holidays, court, temple. 

{Class IV.—Intermediate or Historical; Age—eleven to twelve years; Branch— 

History, Hebrew, and Religion.]} 
IV. 
a) In men and women.—Review Intermediate III; in northern Kingdom; in 


Southern Kingdom; priests and prophets; Ezra, Nehemiah, Job, Ruth, Jonah, 
Daniel, Esther; scribes and interpreters of the law. 
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b) In events.—Destruction of Northern Kingdom, 720 B. C.; destruction of South- 
ern Kingdom, 586 B. C.; the exile—its religious effects; return and the Second 
Commonwealth; Israel’s punishment—God’s justice and love. 

c) In laws and institutions—The glory of prophecy; the writing of the scroll; 
sacrifices losing their hold; institution of worship and inetruction; the Bible 
and its divisions; new holidays—Purim and Chanukah. 


COURSE III. THE BIBLE CLASS. 


The mind of the thirteen-year-old child is unsettled. The age of faith 
is thinning to the end of its anchor thread. The age of doubt is just ready 
to throw out its cable. Between ihe two the lad holds on to both. His 
mind is a see-saw—a religious restlessness. 

What better pabulum for the soul with its medium of faith than the soul- 
stirring psalms of penitence, petition, triumph, and adoration! What 
better stimulant for a mind wrestling with doubt than the hopeful, heart- 
inspiring optimism of the prophets! 

I advocate for this year a radical departure. The child is ready to 
enter high school and is mentally prepared to carry on his own thinking. 
In the sabbath school he has finished the history of the Bible; he ought to 
be ready to understand its style and appreciate its poetry—its spirit. I 
wonder if the reason for the failure of adult Bible classes cannot be found 
in this postponement of Bible appreciation too late in life. The Bible 
should be studied before confirmation as a compulsory exercise; then it will 
be a delightful pastime after confirmation. The experiment worked 
admirably in my own school. Every other branch of study was discontinued 
for the year, and the entire stress laid on the analysis and sympathetic 
understanding of a few psalms. What was at first an uninteresting hour 
grew steadily into a recitation eagerly anticipated. 

Our children should be more familiar with the Bible language and 
phraseology. Most of them seem out of harmony with the atmosphere of 
oriental symbolism and rhetoric. Give a child the oriental background of 
social, historical, and agricultural life, analyze the particular psalm or 
prophecy by a series of stimulating questions; let the child—not the teacher— 
answer these questions for himself on paper and, at the following recitation, 
let the teacher present his answers, give the unity of the psalm in question; 
and it will be found that the child has not only expressed himself, but 
has caught something of the spirit of Hebrew poetry. The psalm is by 
that time a part of the soul-life and sinks its way into memory-life. Far 
better one short psalm assimilated, than one hundred spiritually undigested. 

Sections I and II of the Bible scheme are to serve as a general intro- 
duction and should consume only a few recitations. 
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I would suggest that those most competent to do this work analyze a few 
dozen psalms and prophecies in this manner, mapping out courses of instruc- 
tion, two and three years ahead, giving the classes variety of studies and 
methods.’ I do verily believe that the adoption of this plan will soon make 
the study of a psalm, not a teasing of time nor a torment of th soul, but a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever. 


[Class—Bible; Age—thirteen years; Branch—Bible Study: History of psalmists 
and prophets.) 
THEME—GOD IN THE BIBLE. 
I. 


The revelation of God in the soul. The revelation of the soul in religion, art, 
science. The revelation of the Jew in literature—the Bible. Why not in 
plastic arts ? 


Il. A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 


Geography, especially physical geography of the Bible. National literature of 
the Bible. Literary forms of the Bible. Favorite figures of speech in the 
Bible. Customs and social life of Bible times. Modern attitude toward 
and practical value of the Bible. 


Il. STUDY OF AN INDIVIDUAL PSALM OR PROPHECY. 


Analytic—Literary form. Historical, spiritual, or physical background. Pick 
out figures of speech; explain. 
Synthetic.—Read passage as a unit. Wherein is it a soul-revelation ? 
Memorize. 
IV. ILLUSTRATION. 


PSALM CXXXIII. 

a) Theme—brotherly love-——The beauty of harmony, in the home, school, and 
world. Did men always dwell together in unity ? Why? Are there races 
and individuals who cannot dwell together? » 

b) Compared with oil—Describe the olive and the oriental method of production 
of oil. Uses of oil. Why poured on the head? What significance in the 
beard? Why the beard of Aaron rather than that of Moses? Why flowing 
to the hem? Meaning is that the consecrating power of harmony like the 
most precious oil hallows the entire man from head to foot. 

With dew.—What is dew? Its value in Palestine. Where is Hermon? 
What relation does Hermon bear to Mount Zion? Meaning is that harmony 
is like the enriching dew that fertilizes the entire land from north to south. 

c) Reward.—Life is the greatest of God’s gifts. Is life valuable without harmony ? 

“This Book of the Law shall not depart from thy mouth.” 


5 See the biblical interpretations in the BrsLicaAL Wor LD, April and May, 1903. 
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COURSE IV. THE CONFIRMATION CLASS. 


The confirmation class represents the highest grade in the sabbath 
school, and its curriculum should be designed so that all the previous years’ 
instruction may be gradual and necessary steps in the religious educational 
growth to the spiritual climax of the confirmant. Entrance into this 
class and graduation from it should be a privilege to be earned by study, 
yet one to be urged upon all as a religious obligation and a moral duty. 

We present in the following pages a plan of instruction for this advanced 
grade, which in form and substance, though from a higher perspective, is 
intimately and organically related to all that has gone before it, and whose 
full comprehension presupposes an appreciable familiarity with the forego- 
ing courses. The various hints, thoughts, and questions thrown out on the 
fivefold confirmation scheme would, when properly elaborated, form a con- 
sistent confirmation manual. Holding its framework intact, a teacher 
might vary its questions and answers every few years. In continuing the 
study of Hebrew, I should confine it largely to an intimate and first-hand 
knowledge of the Prayer-Book, while the history should be limited to an 
appreciation of the talmudical period, divided also, as the historical courses 
were, into (@) men and women; (0) events; (c) laws and institutions. The 
teacher must be especially guarded that the confirmant catch the full mean- 
ing of the relation between tradition and progress, ceremony and practice. 


[Class—Confirmation; Age—jfourteen to sixteen years.] 
THEME—GOD IN PERSONAL LIFE. 


I. GOD IN NATURE. 
“*The heavens declare the glory of God and the earth showeth His handiwork.” 


The world about us. Creation by God. Evidences of his power, love, and rule. 
Arguments for God. The world as God’s temple. Attributes of God. 


Il. GOD IN JEWISH HISTORY. 
**Ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests and a holy nation.”’ 


The world of human life. God’s relation to man. Why is human life so beauti- 
ful? Man in the image of God. Implies what? 

The soul of man viewing the power, wisdom, love, and rule of God in nature is 
religion. The effect reflecting back on the soul spucuons reverence, trust, 
gratitude, and obedience is morality. 

Their action and interaction constitute ethical religion. 

What 1s religion? How and through whom revealed? What is the Jewish 
religion? What is the progressive expression of its spirit ?* What is the rela- 
tion between creed and deed? What are the Jewish holidays? The election, 
mission, and covenant of Israel for ethical monotheism ? How manifested ? 
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Ill, GOD IN THE BIBLE. 
‘*This is the book of the generations of man.” 


The revelation of God at Sinai. What is inspiration? Has it ceased ? 

The ever-progressive revelation of God. The Bible of the world. 

Especial revelation in our Bible. 

What is the Bible? Its main divisions? How written and composed ? 

How is God revealed in the Bible ? 

The Bible and its value in modern life. 

IV. GOD IN PERSONAL LIFE. 
‘*What doth the Lord ask of thee, but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly before thy God.”” 

What is the value of the God-idea to the individual? The highest expression 
thereof in.the prophets? What is the personal message ? 

What are man’s duties—to God, to himself, to his parents, to his fellow-men, to 
lower animals ? 

What is virtue? What is conscience? What are its rewards and punishments ? 
Jewish conception of immortality ? 

The supremacy of character? The beauty of personal and individual salvation ? 

V. GOD IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
**MY house shall become a house of prayer for all nations,” etc. 

What is the highest expression of the religious spirit? Define. What is meant 
by the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man? - 

What is the destiny of the human race? What part thérein to be played by 
Judaism? What is the messianic ideal ? 


[Class—Adult or Post-Confirmation; Age—at least sixteen years.] 
THEME—GOD IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


I. JEWISH HISTORY. 

a) Literary deiiesninds —(1) The Bible and the temple; (2) the Talmud and 
the academy; (3) the Prayer-Book and the synagague; (4) Middle age and 
modern philosophy and poetry. Lives of leading rabbis; maxims; relation of 
Talmud to Bible and modern Judaism; gems of the Prayer-Book. 

b) Historical development.—Age of patriarchs to destruction of temple 70 A. C.; 
70 A. C. to goo A. C.; goo A. C. to present day. 

c) Religious duvdepenen, —From a simple stone to sii tabernacle, temple, 
synagogue; sacrifices—their day and decay; progress of worship; progress of 
Jewish consciousness; tradition and progressive Judaism. 

II. UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 

Reason and faith—God revealed by both. 

God in the story of human progress, leading the race through war, struggle, 
slavery, and sin to freedom, triumph, and progress. 

The destiny of man. 

Necessity of religion. 

Man’s future in the light of science and religion. 

History under God’s care. 
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COMPARATIVE TRANSLATION: PSALM 16:9-11. 


A STUDY IN MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


Nimo sa 

Hebrew Bible, 1894. 


Sid robro xapdia pou 
Kai yA@ood pov, 
88 Kai pov én’ édrids. 
Gre Thy Wuxnv pov eis 
ovde Tov Gov ideiv 
éyvepirds por 
META TOU TpOTWTOV Tov" 
teprvornres év TH cov eis Tédos. 
_Swete, The Old Testament in Greek, 1891 


Propter hoc Jaetatum est cor meum, 
et exultavit lingua mea: 

insuper et caro mea requiescet in spe. 

Quoniam non derelinques animam meam in inferno: 

nec dabis sanctum tuum videre corruptionem. 

Notas mihi fecisti vias vitae, 

adimplebis me laetitia cum vulto tuo: 

delectationes in dextera tua usque in finem. 

—Tischendorfs Edition of the Vulgate, 1873. 


Therefore my heart is glad, and my glory rejoiceth: my flesh also shall rest 
in hope: 
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For thou wilt not leave my soul in hell; neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy 
One to see corruption. 
Thou wilt show me the path of life: in thy presence is fulness of joy; at thy 
right hand there are pleasures for evermore. 
—Authorized Version, I61T. 


Therefore my heart is glad, and my glory rejoiceth: 
My flesh also shall dwell in safety. 
For thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol; 
Neither wilt thou suffer thine holy one to see corruption. 
Thou wilt shew me the path of life: 
In thy presence is fulness of joy; 
In thy right hand there are pleasures for evermore. 
—Revised Version (British Edition) 1884. 
—Revised Version (American Standard Edition), 1901. 


Therefore glad is my heart, and my honor rejoices, 
My body also shall abide in peace. 
For Thou dost not commit me to Sheol, 
Nor sufferest Thy faithful ones to see the pit. 
Thou teachest me the pathway of life; 
In Thy presence is fulness of joys, 
Fair gifts in Thy right hand for ever. 
—Wellhausen and Furness, The Book of Psalms (Polychrome Bible), 1898. 


All is well, because he is at my right hand to protect me. Therefore 
with confidence and gladness in my heart I look forward to all that can 
betide: for thou wilt not abandon those who love thee to the gaping jaws 
of death; but the way that leadeth to life thou wilt show me. Where shines 
the light of thy gracious face, there is gladness complete; and in thy hand 
thou holdest pleasures which thou art evermore ready to bestow. 

—McFadyen, The Messages of the Psalmists, 1903. 


Therefore my whole being exults and rests in supreme confidence. For 
I know that thou wilt not abandon me, thy beloved nation, to an untimely 
death at the hands of thy enemies. On the contrary thou wilt teach me 
how to live the life that grows ever more abundant, because lived in the 
presence of him who is the source of all joy and blessing. 
—BIBLICAL WoRLD 


CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE PROPHETIC ELEMENT 
IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


V. THE BACKGROUND OF PROPHECY AND PROPHETISM IN THE NORTHERN 
KINGDOM. 

§56. The Scope of This Period is that of the Northern as distinguished 
from the Southern Kingdom. It commences with the revolt of the Northern 
tribes under Jeroboam I. (933 B. C.), an event incited by the prophets; and 
closes with the fall of Samaria (722 B. C.), an event foretold by the prophets 
in considerable minuteness. This period includes: 

1. The more or 'ess successful efforts of Northern Israel to establish 
herself in spite of wars with Judah (933-887 B. C.), with Syria (890-790 
B. C.), and with Assyria (854-722 B. C.). 

2. Three successive and prolonged struggles: (1) of Jeroboam I. 
and his successors with misfortune of every kind, intensified by disorganiza- 
tion and confusion, until Omri builds Samaria and makes it the central 
and controlling factor in the Kingdom (933-885 B. C.); (2) of Omri’s 
dynasty and that of Jehu, with the prophets Elijah, Elisha, and their fol- 
lowers who were unwilling that the worship of Jehovah should be contami- 
nated by the impurities of Baalism (885-784); (3) ‘of Jeroboam II. and 
his successors, with Assyria on the one hand, and on the other with the 
prophets Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah, who recognized in Assyria the instru- 
ment in Jehovah’s hands for Israel’s punishment and destruction (784-722 
B. C). 

3. Three startling and indeed significant movements of prophetic char- 
acter, each seemingly revolutionary, but each, when viewed closely, passing 
onward to the next, the three together constituting the real foundations of 
prophecy; viz., (1) the prophetic revolt from despotism and priest-contro} 
at the time of Solomon’s death which alone furnished opportunity for the 
freedom demanded for prophetic growth; (2) the assumption by the prophets 
of a power superior to that of kings, in their determined effort to rid them- 
selves of the injurious influence of outside religious cults; and (3) the transi- 
tion, made necessary by the situation, from the primitive methods and ideas 
of the earliest prophets, to the more permanent and efficient work of the 
writing prophets, of whom Amos was, perhaps, the first. 
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4. Three contests of great importance in world-history; (1) the battle 
of Karkar, 854 B. C., in which Israel’s military forces (in union with armies 
of other nations) first met defeat at the hands of Assyria; (2) the Syro- 
Ephraimitish campaign (735 B. C.) against Judah, the end of which was the 
fall of Damascus (732 B. C.); (3) the siege of Samaria and its final destruc- 
tion in 722 B.C. 

§57. The Character of the Period has been partly indicated in the 
statement of its scope (§ 56). If we attempt to think of it as a whole, two 
centuries and more, we are able, in spite of the great variety which it pre- 
sents, to distinguish certain predominant features: 

1. There is almost always to be noted a condition of disorganization 
and confusion which very frequently becomes anarchy. At no time does 
the government seem to have been regarded as stable. This was due in 
part, at least, to the prevalence of a democratic spirit, a spirit without which 
prophecy could not have been developed. While this is the home situation, 
the foreign relations are even worse, resulting in continuous wars with one 
or another of the outside powers (see § 56). . 

2. It is evidently a period during the progress of which a great transition 
is taking place, e. g., from agricultural life and residence in villages, to mili- 
tary life and residence in cities—a change due to the warlike character of 
the times. Little of the pastoral life remains. Mercantile ideas and influ- 
ences prevail. This has come about in large meffSure because of the wars. 
And with this change have come great wealth, and, particularly in the reigns 
of Jeroboam II. in Israel and of Uzziah in Judah, great prosperity. These 
are Israel’s days of greatest splendor, and are due, in large measure, to the 
peace which followed the Syrian wars. 

3. In these years Israel is in the fullest sense an independent world- 
power—one of the lesser kind, in contest with “‘the restless aggressiveness 
of the gigantic empire of Assyria.”” This was in accordance with the divine 
plan, which involved a close contact of Israel and Judah, for educational 
purposes, with all the great world-powers of antiquity. Israel never was 
an isolated nation, and never was intended to be, until long after the Baby- 
lonian exile. As a part of this general movement there came to Israel a 
closer intercourse with foreign nations. This brought about a widening 
of her intellectual horizon, a stronger and deeper sense on the part of the 
true leaders, of her own individuality, and of her mission to the world. For 
in proportion as she lost her place as a nation, in that proportion was her 
great vocation realized. With all the bad that came from intimacy with 
these outside nations, there came much that was good. This good, while 
not sufficient to save Northern Israel from destruction, was handed down 
in various ways to the great advantage of posterity. 
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4. The religious zeal of the times was marked; but while outwardly 
flourishing, it was corrupt on the inside. Tainted with impurity, abounding 
in pagan customs, given over to magic, necromancy, and superstitious rites 
of every kind, the more rigidly it was observed, the less of true religion really 
existed. The immorality of the period was most flagrant; shameless sensu- 
ality prevailed everywhere. Violence and robbery, murder and corruption 
were rampant. 

5. It is, however, the period of all periods in Israelitish history, in which 
the prophet has largest place. It is true that he is always in opposition to 
the governing power; but his opposition is so strong that it means actual 
control. He was Israel’s adviser, and had his guidance been freely accepted 
the pages of history would have told a far different story. At the same time, 
these changes in governmen and these many wars with hostile neighbors, 
this transition in method of life, and the opportunities afforded by increased 
wealth, this position as a world-power in contact with other world-powers; 
even this false religious zeal, and the immoral activity of the times—all 
this furnishes an experience, an object lesson, a text for prophetic appeal 
and for the announcement of divine law, which was to educate some of 
those who lived then, and more of those who were to follow. 


§ 58. The Contemporaneous Literary Work of this period is very large 
in quantity, and of the highest value. This, in fact, is the age in which Israel 
comes to literary consciousness. Our greatest difficulty lies in the abundance 
and the richness of this material. The following may be regarded as a 
rough catalogue of the most important, prophetic material. Distinction 
is to be made between the literature produced in Northern Israel, and that 
coming from Judah. For the sake of convenience we may arrange this 
material in three groups: , 

A. Narrative literature, produced in this period, which relates to times 
preceding 933 B.C. These works are of especial interest in that their spirit 
and purpose belong to the times under consideration. They were written 
to meet the problems of these times; and, presenting as they do the sympa- 
thies and antipathies of the period, they form a true expression of its inner 
thought. Here may be placed: 

1. The great prophetic narrative of Judah,J.* This narrative begins 
with an account of creation and the fall of man, passes rapidly over the 

t Gen. 2:4b—4:25; 7:1-5, 7-10, 12, 17), 22 f.; 8:2b, 3a, 6-12, 130, 20 f.; 18:1— 
20:38; 24:1-67; 29:1-14, 31-35; 30:3b-16, 22b-31a, 34-380, 39, 400, 40C-43; 31:1, 
17, 184, 25, 27, 31, 43f., 46, 48-50; 38: 1-30; 39:1-233 43:1—45: 14; 48:13-19; 49:1b- 
27; Exod. 1:8-12, 4:1-16; 5:5—6:1; 8:1-4, 8-15a, 20—9:7; 1o:I-11; 11:4-8; 
1229-34, 37-39; 34:1-28; Numb. 22:3b-5a, 5c-7, 11, 17 f., 22-360, 39; 24:1-25; etc. 
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antediluvian period, dwells a little while upon the deluge and the confusion 
of tongues, and gives the biographies of the patriarchs in somé detail. Some 
of the patriarchal episodes most fully described are the overthrow of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, the selection of a wife for Isaac, Jacob’s sojourn 
with Laban, Judah’s treatment of Tamar, the case of Joseph and Potiphar’s 
wife, the visits of Joseph’s brethren to Egypt in search of corn; and Jacob’s 
blessing. The residence and bondage in Egypt are related together with 
the deliverance and exodus. The narrative then follows the history on 
to Sinai and incorporates at this point the smaller Book of the Covenant. 
In the further recital of the history especial consideration is given to the 
Baalam incident, the fall of Jericho, the capture of Ai, and Joshua’s relief 
of Gideon. 

This document is chacterized by: (a) a charming narrative style, (0) its 
naive, anthropomorphic conception of God, (c) the use of the name Jehovah, 
(d) the intensely ethical and theological spirit of the narrative, (e) the pres- 
ence within it of duplicate accounts of the same event, (f) its lack of chrono- 
logical indications, and (g) a deep interest in the early history of the human 
race. 

The general consensus of scholarly opinion is that while J contains much 
material coming from very early stages of Israel’s life, it assumed its literary 
form some time early in the eighth century, or late in the ninth century B. C. 
The narrative thus reflects the ideas of the Judean prophets of the age just 
prior to Amos. For convenience J and E are treated in this study as single 
documents; it must be remembered, however, that a truer conception is 
that they include within themselves various strata of growth and are not 
the product of two particular individuals, but rather of two schools of 
prophetic writers.? 

2. The great prophetic narrative of Ephraim, E. The first traces of 
this narrative’ appear in Gen., chap. 15, in connection with the promise to 
Abraham of a great posterity. The most important sections of it include 

2 On the limits, contents, characteristics, date, and origin of J see especially: 
CARPENTER AND HARFORD-BATTERSBY, The Hexateuch, Vol. I, pp. 97-109; DRIVER, 
Introduction, etc., pp. 116-25; KuENEN, The Hexateuch, pp. 138-63, 226-61; Dri1- 
MANN, Die Biicher Numeri, Deuteronomium, und Josua, pp. 622-33; HOLZzINGER, 
Einleitung in den Hexateuch, pp. 72-173. 

3 Gen. 15:1, 2, 5; 20:1-17; 21:8-21, 22-27, 31, 32, 34; 22:1-13, 19; 25:27, 
29-34; 27:7b-14, 16-184, 21-23, 30b-310a, 35-410; 31:2, 4-16, 19-24, 26, 28-30, 
32-42, 47, 5I—32:2; 37:5-11, 136, 17), 18a, 19, 20, 22-25a, 28a—31, 36; 40: 1—41: 30, 
32 f., 35a, c, 36a, 37-40; 42:8-26, 29-37; 45:5d~8, 15-18, 21b-27; 46:2-5; 48: 20-22; 
Exod. 1:15—2:10; 18:12-27; 20:1—23:31a; Numb. 20:14-18; 21:4b-9; 22:40— 
23:26; Deut. 33:1-25. 
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the account of Abraham and Abimelech’s dealings concerning Sarah; the 
stories of the rejection of Hagar and her son; of the dispute concerning the 
well at Beersheba; of the offering up of Isaac; of the sale of Esau’s birth- 
right; of Jacob’s success in securing the blessing intended for Esau; of Jacob’s 
return from Syria to his own land; the narrative of Joseph’s dream; of his 
going down to Egypt; o the course of events in Egypt; of the coming of 
Joseph’s brethren and their father into Egypt; of the blessing of Joseph’s 
sons; the account of the birth of Moses; the advice given by Jethro to Moses; 
the Decalogue and the Book of the Covenant; the refusal of the Edomites 
to permit the passage of Israel through the land of Edom; the making of 
the brazen serpent; the Balaam-oracles; the blessing of Moses. There 
is in addition much material of a more fragmentary character carrying the 
history on through the conquest of Canaan. 

The narrative is, in general, characterized by (a) its evident interest in 
archeological and antiquarian subjects; (0) its representation of Jehovah 
as revealing his will through dreams, visions, and angels; (c) its marked 
interes: in Northern Israel’s history rather than that of the Southern King- 
dom; (d) a distinctly didactic or prophetic tone and purpose; (e) the use of 
the word Elohim, instead of Jehovah, as the divine name; (/) a somewhat 
careful and exact chronological arrangement of material. 

It is generally conceded that E is of northern origin and that it assumed 


literary form at a time subsequent to J, perhaps in the first half of the eighth 
century B. C. It is thus a contemporaneous record of prophetic ideals in 
Northern Israel in the generation before Amos.4 

3. The J and E of Judges.s—These sources of the Book of Judges 
originated during the first or second century of this period. Whether 
or not they formed a part of the J and E of the Hexateuch cannot be defi- 
nitely determined, but in any case they come from the same school of pro- 


4On the contents, scope, character, date, and origin of the E narrative see especially: 
CARPENTER AND HARFORD-BATTERSBY, The Hexateuch, Vol. I, pp. 110-20; DRIVER, 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, pp. 116-26; DRIVER, The Book of 
Genesis, pp. xi-xxi; HoLzINGER, Einleitung in den Hexateuch, Vol. I, pp. 173-228; 
KuENEN, The Hexateuch, pp. 138-73, 226-61; DILLMANN, Die Biicher Numeri, 
Deuteronomium, und Josua, pp. 615-22. 


5The following passages are assigned to J by G. F. Moore: 1:1b,2f., 5-7, 10¢, 
II-1I7, 19-23@, 24-36; 2:1a, 5b, 23; 3:2, 5, 6, 16-27a, 28; 6:11-19, 21-24, 34; 7:1, 
7-9, 12-16, 20-22; 8:4-21, 24-27; 9:26-41; 13:2-25; 14:1-20; 15:1-19; 16:1-314, 
17:1, 5, 7-12; 18:1-14, 17-30; 19: 1-6; 9 f., 12, 14-23, 25-30; 20:1, 3-8, 18 f., 29, 36-41, 
44, 47; 21:1, 15-23; and the following to E: 4:6-22; 6:33, 36-40; 9:1-25, 42-55; 11:1, 
3-11, 30-40; 12:1-6; 17:2-4, 7, 11; 18:2-4, 8f., 15, 31; 19:7 f., 10, 12 f., 15. i 
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phetic narrators, and show the light in which these interpreters of history 
looked upon events and movements of comparatively recent times.® 

4. The earlier Samuel Narrative (see § 45, 1), dealing with the history 
of the times of Saul and David, and having value for this period because 
the writer’s purpose and point of view appear so plainly in his selection 
and use of materials and in the general attitude assumed toward these great 
leaders of former times. 

5. The later Samuel Narrative (see § 45, 2), covering the same period 
as the earlier narrative, but reflecting a more highly developed stage of 
thought and feeling and characterized by a distinctly prophetic spirit. 

6. The various narratives and documents in Kings relating to David 
and Solomon, 1 Kings, chaps. 1-11. Chaps. 1 and 2, dealing with the 
last acts of David, really belong to the books of Samuel and express the 
same ideas as the sources of Samuel. Chaps. 3-11 include several sources 
(§ 45, 5), among the earliest of which are: (a) an early life of Solomon, the 
purpose of which seems to have been to emphasize the great wisdom and 
power of Solomon, and (0) still older annalistic records of Solomon’s 
building operations, and various other matters. These are of interest 
and value.as showing the thought of the times concerning the life and work 
of Solomon. The pieces, thus included, represent in truest fashion not only 


(1) the general purpose and spirit of 933-722 B. C., or some special sub- 
period in these two centuries; but also (2) a definite and separate develop- 
ment of prophetic growth and prophetic literary expression, standing between 
the earlier work of Elijah and Elisha, and the later work of Amos and 
Hosea. 


$59. Constructive Study.—In the case of each of the documents treated 
in § 58: ; 

1. Ascertain the various views concerning the time of its origin, together 
with the grounds upon which its assignment to the period rests. 

2. Separate carefully any portions which may fairly be regarded as 
having had their origin later than 722 B. C., and indicate the reasons for 
this separation. 


6On the sources of Judges see the commentaries of G. F. Moore, BUDDE and 
Nowack, and also Moors, art. “‘ Judges,’ Encylopedia Biblica; K6ntc, art. ‘“ Judges,”’ 
Hastincs’s Dictionary of the Bible; Moore, “Judges” (Polychrome Bible); STADE, 
“Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des vordeuteronomischen Richterbuches,” Zeitschrijt fir 
die alttestamentliche Wissenschajt, Vol. I, pp. 339-43; DRIvER, Introduction to the 
Literature of the Old Testament (1897), pp. 160-72; FRANKENBERG, Die Composition 
des deuteronomischen Richterbuches (1895); MARQUART, Fundamente der israelitischen 
jiidischen Geschichte (1896). 
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3. Try to determine the particular portion of this period in which the 
piece originated, and study the historical environment out of which it came. 

4. Endeavor by continuous reading of each document by itself to secure 
a clear conception of the document as a whole. 

§ 60. The Covenant Code.—(Exod. 20:23—23:33). This is a series 
of laws arranged in groups of five and representing the ideas and usages 
that had come into existence and received general acceptance between the 
days of Moses and some time in the eighth or ninth centuries B. C. at the 
latest. This code is characterized by (a) the comparatively primitive 
character of many of its requirements; (6) the agricultural background 
reflected in its laws; (c) the predominance of ethical and secular elements 
in the legislation, almost to the exclusion of ritualistic details; (d) its har- 
mony with the teachings of the earlier prophets. 

On the Covenant Code see especially: Briccs, Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch, 
pp. 211-32; NAUMANN, “Der Dekalog und das sinaitische Bundesbuch im inneren 
Zusammenhange dargestellt,”’ Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschajt und kirchl. Leben, 
Vol. IX (1888), pp. 551-71; BAENTSCH, Das Bundesbuch (1892); RotustEIn, Das 
Bundesbuch und die religionsgeschichtliche Entwicklung Israels (1888); BUDDE, ‘‘Bemer- 
kungen zum Bundesbuch,” Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschajt, Vol. XI, 
Pp. 99-114; KRaEtzscHMAR, Die Bundesvorstellung im Alten Testament (1896), pp. 
‘70-99; KUENEN, The Hexateuch, pp. 50f., 167, 245; W. STAERK, Das Deuteronomium 
(1894), pp- 32-57; L. B. Paton, “The Original Form of the Book of the Covenant,’” 
Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XII (1893), pp. 79-93; STEUERNAGEL, “Der jeho-. 
vistische Bericht tiber d. Bundesschluss am Sinai,” Theologische Studien und Kritiken. 
(1899), pp. 319 ff.; G. F. Moore, art. “Exodus,” §4, Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. II 
(1901); CORNILL, Einleitung in das Alte Testament (1891), pp. 73-75; W. R. HARPER, 
Constructive Studies in the Priestly Element in the Old Testament (1902), §§20, 1693. 
and the commentaries of BAENTSCH and HoLzINGER on Exodus, in Joc, 

§ 61. Constructive Study.—Take up the Covenant Code and consider 
in general: (1) its place in the history of Hebrew legislation; (2) the stage: 
of civilization reflected in its social and religious ideas; (3) its relation on 
the one hand to the work of the priests, on the other to that of the prophets.. 

§62. B. Narrative Literature, produced in this period, 
which describes selected features- of the period—in other: 
words, contemporaneous history. This is found chiefly 
in 1 Kings, chap. 12—2 Kings, chap. 17.7 

r = prem, 1. Old material in Kings 12:1—14:18, relating to the- 
25-28, 30. disruption and the subsequent history of the Northern 
7For the analysis of the Books of Kings see the works cited in §45, note 2, and also. 
SKINNER, “The Book of the Kings” (The Century Bible, 1904), pp. 10-33; STADE, 
Akademische Reden und Abhandlungen (1899) pp. 143-226; WELLHAUSEN, Die Com~ 
position des Hexateuchs und der historischen Biicher (1889). ; 
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kingdom, coming from the pen of a northern writer; no‘e 
that he places all the blame for the disruption upon Reho- 
boam, and holds the conviction that the r’ght. to choose 
their king is a prerogative of the people. 

2. Northern or Ephraimite stories concerning Elijah + Kings, chaps. 
and his work, setting the prophet forth as the representa- ae grave 
tive of Jehovah in successful opposition to the policy of a 
wicked king and the sensuous tendencies of a corrupt 
people. The narratives are characterized by freshness 
and vigor and directness of aim. The stories are marked 
by unity of style and purpose, and have very few later 
accretions. They come from a comparativély early time 
as appears, ¢é. g., (2) from the fact that they do not oppose 
the calf-worship of Jeroboam II. as did Hosea; (b) they 
know nothing of the Deuteronomic prohibition of local 
sanctuaries; (c) the statement in 1 Kings 19:3 that ‘“ Beer- 
sheba belongeth to Judah.” On the other hand the stories 
are not contemporaneous with the events they describe 
and do not purport to be the records of eyewitnesses. They 
may wih reasonable certainty be assigned to the period 
about 800 B. C. 

3. Northern or Ephraimite stories of the Northern King- 
dom, characterized by a more favorable estimate of Ahab 
than that prevalent in the stories concerning Elijah, and 
concerned with the revolution under Jehu, not as though 
coming from an active participant and sympathizer with 
the efforts of the reforming party, but rather from an out- 
sider without any special prophetic tendencies. Apart 
from a few later accretions these stories may be assigned to 
the same general period as the foregoing. 

4. Northern stories of Elisha and his work.—In these 3 Kings: 1-8: 
stories Elisha is the center of interest. They are of varied *5* *3‘'*7" 
character and value, and lacking in unity of thought. They 
seem to have been gathered from various sources, and incor- 
porated without being brought into perfect harmony with 
each other. Some of them are evidently historical sources 
of high value, while others are highly idealistic and poetic 
pictures of Elisha as interpreted by later times. Altogether 
they present the various aspects of Elisha’s many-sided 
activity. The stories probably come from different times 
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and places, but all may be supposed to have originated in 
Northern Israel some time about the middle of the eighth 
century B. C. 

2 Kings, chaps. 5. Southern stories concerning Judah.—These Judean 

narratives are based upon older sources of information, 
but were edited by a later hand. The different interests 
and conceptions of the older writers not infrequently appear 
in the narratives as they now stand. Their Judean origin 
accounts for the large share of attention given to the temple 
and its interests. 


§ 63. Constructive Study.—lIn the case of each of the sources cited in 
§ 62, 

1. Ascertain the various views concerning the time of its origin, together 
with the grounds upon which its assignment to this period rests. 

2. Separate carefully those portions of the piece which may fairly be 
regarded as having had their origin later than 722 B. C., and indicate the 
reasons for this separation. 

3. Try to determine in what portion of this period the piece originated, 
and study the historical environment out of which it came. 


[To be continued.] 
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Exploration and Discovery. 


Dr. E. J. BANKS, Field Director of the Expedition (Babylonian Section) 
of the Oriental Exploration Fund of the University of Chicago, has made 
the following reports from Bismya: 

REPORT NO. 19. 
“BismyA, May 6, 1904. 

“Tn the list of finds inclosed are two objects of special interest, which 
were found during the five days’ work of the past week. One is a fragment 
of a large inscribed marble vase resembling the type found at Nippur, and 
although the writing is nearly defaced, I am inclosing a copy of all that I 
can see. The other object is a large fragment of a very large plano-convex 
brick-shaped tablet, inscribed on both sides in the most archaic characters. 
The fragment, which is nearly the quarter of the brick, contains 70 lines of 
writing; the original must have contained nearly 300. I have been trying 
to prepare a copy of the inscription to inclose this week, but the pressure 
of work may not permit me to do so. It is by far the most valuable inscrip- 
tion yet discovered at Bismya, and possibly the most valuable of all the very 
ancient inscriptions 

“ |... Iam now digging off the top of the hill (IV), that we may 
safely go deeper into it. Thursday one of our men was buried by a land- 
slide and when dug out was unconscious, but he is not seriously injured. 

‘*There seems to be very little wall at IV, and the two large rooms appear- 
ing on the west side of the hill confirm my impression obtained from an 
evident order in the arrangement and character of the tablets, that a school 
existed here. 

“Last Wednesday we were surprised by the appearance of four visitors, 
Rev. Mr. Ussher of Philadelphia and Miss Brinton. The others are mis- 
sionaries from Bagdad. Mr. Ussher, who has just visited the excavations 
at Nineveh, Kalah Shergat, and Babylon, when seeing the results here, 
became enthusiastic over Bismya. The visitors, the first we have had, 
will shortly leave via Nippur, and Mrs. Banks will go with them, to stop in 
the cooler climate of Bagdad.” 


NO. 20. 
““Bismya, May 13, 1904. 
Our visitors left May with them Mrs. Banks, who 
will remain in Bagdad during the Summer. Last Monday, together with 
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Mr. Ussher and Dr. Bridgestock, I visited Fara, and I beg to inclose a 
paper on my impressions of the work of the Germans at that point 

“In the lower part of the room were a number of round tablets, a copy 
of one of which I am inclosing, and which I take to be a copying exercise. 

‘*We are now working on a trench connecting I and IV to discover what 
buildings, if any, occupied the intervening space. We are clearing out a 
plano-convex well at IV, in which we are now at the depth of 12 meters, 
and are finding an extraordinary amount of entire and broken pottery; other 
gangs are clearing out the remaining rooms of IV, but are finding nothing. 

“The heat, although it is but the middle of May, is becoming intense, 
and the men even when urged by the sheikhs to remain, are beginning to 
leave. The thermometer has registered 120° in the early morning at the 
excavations. This extreme temperature is due to the hot sand. Outside 
the sand belt, and in the cultivated tracts, as at Affedj, the weather is com- 
paratively cool. It will be but a matter of days when most of the workmen 
will leave, and those who are forced to remain will be able to work but two 
or three hours in the early morning and in the evening. However, I shall 
continue the work as long as it is possible to do so. I am preparing to 
spend the summer in preparing a final report on the temple, and in copying 
tablets, unless I am instructed to do otherwise. 

“In the absence of a map I am inclosing this rough design that you may 
be able to understand the relative positions of the various hills in which 
excavations have been made. The square roughly represents the high 
ground. The highest hills are on the southwest side and there the chief 
work must be done, while every part of the square must be worked over.” 


IMPRESSIONS FROM THE EXCAVATIONS BY THE GERMANS AT FARA AND 
ABU HATAB. 

“The ruins of Fara and Abu Hatab are situated four hours by horse 
south of Bismya, and about an hour distant from each other. Here the 
Germans, under Koldewey, have carried on excavations for nine months, 
with a force varying from 300 to 500 men. 

“Fara, the larger of the two ruins, is somewhat smaller than Bismya, a 
little more than half a mile in its greatest diameter and about twenty feet 
above plain level at its highest point. Its shape is somewhat suggestive 
of a crescent; its soil is permeated with salt and is black and soft. The 

‘bed of an ancient canal appears on the southeast side of the ruins, and 
some distance away on the other side are a few low ridges representing the 
ancient burial place. 

“The excavations at Fara began at the northwest corner, and consist 
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of a series of parallel trenches about eight feet wide and four deep, running 
entirely across the ruin and out into the desert at the sides. At the appear- 
ance of a wall the course of the trench was changed until the building of 


which the wall was a part was cleared. One small palace not far from the 
northwest corner came to light, and near the center of the ruins a much 
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Fic. 11.—A Rough Sketch of the Mound at Bismya. 


larger palace, near which is an enormous well. The well which I had no 
time to measure may be twenty feet in diameter and forty feet deep, and is 
built up entirely of plano-convex bricks laid in every conceivable position. 
Running down one edge is an ordinary Babylonian drain built up with 
terra-cotta rings. Nearly half of the bricks of the wall have been removed 
to furnish material for the large house constructed for the use of the exca- 
vators. 

“If the reports of the. workmen formerly enijhaped: at Fara may be 
trusted, it was three months after the excavations were opened before a 
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single object of value was discovered ; and all of the antiquities carried away, 
with the exception of a bronze head of a deer, which it is said was found in a 
palace near the center, came from the southeast side. In this palace, at 


Fic. 12.—The Northeast Palace at Fara. 


Fic. 13.—Within the Court of Koldewey’s House at Fara. 


the very end of the ruin, were found a number of stone vases, some of them 
entire and some with brief inscriptions, and in the dump of dirt near by I 
picked up a small, perfect, white-marble vase which had escaped the atten- 
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tion of the workmen. In the same palace were found some good baked- 
clay tablets, 250 in number, so the former workmen say. In every part of 
the ruins immense numbers of terra-cotta vases appeared. 


Fic. 15.—The Arched Sewer at Fara, Built of Plano-Convex Brick. 


“By far the most interesting object at Fara is the sewer which emptied 
into the canal. Its walls are a meter apart and a meter high, and upon 
them rests a perfect arch of plano-convex bricks, perhaps the oldest arch 
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known and probably older than the one found beneath the temple at Nippur. 
In the cemetery beyond the canal a wall twenty feet or so in width was 
uncovered, and along its side and a meter below the surface a few round 
terra-cotta coffins were unearthed. Fara seems to have possessed no 
temple, or if so it was not provided with a tower, as in later Babylonian 
cities. 

“* As in the sewer and well, the bricks in every part of the ruin are plano- 
convex, or a modification of them. The plano-convex bricks are very 


Fic. 16.—The Central Palace near the Great Wall. 


small and the others nearly double their size, measure 29 X 15 X 5 cm., and 
are less convex. Some are marked with a single groove; others with three 
small circular holes as if punched by the end of a walking-stick. 
“‘Comparing the bricks with others found at Bismya, it is easy to assign 
an approximate date to the city which the ruins of Fara represent. At 
Bismya, below the great square bricks of Sargon, 3800 B. C., are found 
long thin bricks marked with four grooves and still deeper bricks with 
three and two grooves in various positions. Still deeper are the plano- 
convex bricks. At Fara, nothing of.a later date than plano-convex bricks 
appears upon the surface, the city being one of the most ancient of Baby- 
lonia, the last king who built there having ruled generations before 3800 
B. C. There is reason to believe that Fara ceased to exist as early as 
4000 B. C. The shape and material of the marble vases, fragments of 
which are scattered on the surface, are identical with those found in the 
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stratum of plano-convex bricks at Bismya, and again certify to the extreme 
antiquity of the ruin. That the Germans found few tablets is not surprising, 
for the city did not exist during that period when most of the tablets from 
Nippur and Abu Habba were written. 

“What city the ruins of Fara represent is uncertain. I doubt if the 
Germans know its ancient name. It is certain that it is not Isin, the name 
of the place which they hoped to discover. 

“Great credit is due Koldewey for his patient, systematic work. His 


Fic. 17.—Koldewey’s System of Trenching at Fara. 


trenching, a system peculiar to himself, gives the impression of thorough- 
ness, and the way he finishes the work, as he goes from one end of the ruin 
to the other, increases the impression. However, in Arabia, where troubles 
with the Arabs are likely to terminate the excavations at any moment, it 
would seem advisable to excavate the most promising points first. At 
Fara nothing was found for three months, but the work went steadily from 
one end of the ruin to the other, and only at the further end were objects 
of any value discovered. When less than a month was required to practi- 
cally finish the work one of his men was killed in an Arab battle, and the 
Government closed the excavations. It would seem that the richest 
treasures of the ruin may lie under the little corner of the mound still 
untouched and there they must remain. 

“At Abu Hatab, a small, low, and rather insignificant ruin of a later 
date, the same system of trenching was employed. The results, it is said, 
were few.” 
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REPORT NO. 21. 
BismyA, May 20, 1904. 

“T am pleased to report that among the finds of the past week are a 
number of objects of very great interest. The first, perhaps one of the most 
valuable things yet discovered at Bismya, is about a quarter of a large 
plano-convex brick-shaped tablet, inscribed with about 80 lines of the most 
archaic form of characters. The fragment does not belong to a similar 
one which was found a few days ago. You will notice that in the copy of 
the inscription which I am inclosing occur the forms of the signs x and y, 
which, according to Hilprecht, are evidences of different periods in the 
development of cuneiform, and cannot therefore appear in the same inscrip- 
tion. I am also inclosing a copy of an inscription upon a small fragment 
of a stone tablet, and of another upon half of an onxy-like marble vase. 
All of these objects were found at IV. Two more brick stamps of Naram- 
Sin have been discovered, but both are very fragmentary. They bear the 
same inscription which is upon the one previously discovered, and are like 
it in every way, excepting that their backs are provided with knobs instead 
of a semicircular handle. A third bronze tablet has been discovered. 
It is badly corroded, but I take its inscription to be identical with that on 
the other two. Although I bought it of a Montifik woman, I believe that 
it was stolen by one of the workmen from the temple. 

“T am also pleased to report that I have discovered the fragments of 
four bricks, bearing upon the edge a fourteen-line inscription of Kurigalzu, 
whom I regard as one of the latest builders at Bismya. The writing is very 
indistinct, but I hope to be able to send a copy of it later. I have also 
another brick inscription, a copy of which I am trying to prepare to inclose. 

“T am inclined to believe that IV may contain the ruins of an Istar 
temple. My reasons are that in the large tablet-room of this structure were 
found the brick stamps speaking of Naram-Sin as the builder of the house 
of Istar, if I read the inscription rightly; in the ruins we found three small, 
obscene bas-reliefs, things which one could easily associate with the rites. 
of the Istar worship; inscribed vase fragments which would be more likely 
to be found in a temple than in a house, and finally the general plan of as. 
much of the building as is now uncovered. No traces of a Ziggurat have 
yet appeared. All of the finds in IV were found on the level of the floor of 
this structure, and we are now working to clear the entire hill to that level, 
moving from three to four meters of dirt. The most modest of the bas- 
reliefs to which I have just referred represents a nude figure seated or 
squatted upon a decorated stool. The modeling is very fine and reminds. 
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one of the best Greek or Roman art, but it was found together with objects 
of the greatest antiquity. 

“Cut through the floor of this building are three oval-shaped holes 
which I cannot yet understand. One of them, but half a meter in its great- 
est diameter, is six meters deep and is enlarged at the bottom, so that the 
entire hole resembles a huge boot. The walls are of libbin; consequently, 
the hole could not have been connected with any water works. Along their 
sides small niches were cut to assist in climbing in and out, and the entire 
walls show marks of ancient picks. The holes do not seem to have been 
graves, or places for cold storage, or drains, or shafts sunk by illicit antiquity 
diggers as the workmen assert. Nothing but pure dirt was found in them. 
If a temple stood here they might have been used in connection with its 
service. A plano-convex brick well in the vicinity has been cleared out. It 
is cistern-shaped, 67 cm. in diameter at its top, and 130 below. At the 
bottom twelve meters below the surface were found at least 100 plates, 
broken and whole, 2 large vases, to smaller vases, one perfect marble vase, 
fragments of another, a marble slab and two lapis-lazuli beads of a shape 
found in the tombs. We are now clearing out a square brick well a few 
meters away. 

“While digging a trench along the ridge of one of the side hills of IV 
which I designate as IVa, we have come upon two houses, and in one of 
them were found a number of tablets. I am finding upon the tablets from 
this and other parts of Bismya the name of the city UD.NUN.KI, but 
in nothing that I have here can I find the pronunciation of this combination. 
That it is the name of the city there is no doubt. 

“The difficulties in our way have become quite serious during the past 
few days. A battle between the Montifik and the El-Bedin occurred near 
here this past week, and three of the El-Bedin were killed and their flocks 
stolen. The occasion is that Hamud Pasha, the chief of this branch of the 
Montifik, is grazing his camels and has pitched his tent in El-Bedin terri- 
tory. The result of the battle is that a blood feud exists, and our workmen, 
afraid to remain in the vicinity, have been demanding their money that 
they may leave. One of the sheikhs came to take his men away, but as I 
explained that they were safer with me than with him, they remained. 
However, about forty men, driven by fear, the increasing heat, and the sand 
storms, which seem to grow more terrific and numerous with the heat, 
have gone. ; 

“To add to the difficulties, Anmud, my right hand man at the excava- 
tions, the only one whom I can trust to any extent, suffered a rupture in 
some unaccountable way, and is now laid up. The Montifik will probably 
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move in a few days, and as they have not yet attacked us, as everyone has 
expected and as it was reported that they would do, they may leave us in 
peace. Although I shall continue to work as long as possible, I do not 
think I can keep the men for more than another ten days, and our only 
course is then to go to Bagdad to pass the summer, or to await further 
instructions.” 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER FROM REV. MR. USSHER. 
“BAGDAD, May 20, 1904. 

“ . . » For the past two months and more, I have been visiting the 
various points in Turkey-in-Asia at which excavations are being carried 
on in the interests of science, wholly for personal pleasure. Yesterday, I 
returned from a week’s visit to Bismya, where I received a cordial welcome 
from Dr. E. J. Banks, of whose magnificent work under the most trying 
circumstances, surely you and your University may justly feel proud 

“| . . . During the past four months, I have visited all the fields of 
work in operation except Tel Lo. This includes Nineveh, Nimroud, 
Kaleh Shergat, Toprak Kalah, Babylon, Babel, Nippur, Tel Ibrahim, 
Fara, Abu Hatab, and Bismya, a journey which none of the explorers in 
this field have taken. May I not feel somewhat qualified therefore to speak 
thus? I can assure you after having seen them all, studied their methods, 
made the personal acquaintance of those in charge, and feeling fairly well 
informed as to the results, that Bismya will add a crowning glory to them 
all, not even surpassed by Nippur, of which the University of Pennsylvania 
is so proud, and justly so. Bismya, after four months of the most economical 
management, under the trials and deprivations which none of the other 
excavators have experienced because they are all differently situated (save 
perhaps Fara where the Germans were obliged to cease working), has 
yielded a sufficient return to reimburse the University of Chicago manifold, 
and open up new fields of research in the language, religion and arts of pre- 
Sargonic history hitherto unknown. Bismya seems to have been a ruin 
before Nippur began to be great, such is its antiquity.” 


RoBerT FrANcis HARPER, Director. 
HASKELL ORIENTAL MUSEUM, 


July 20, 1904. 


EXCAVATIONS MADE BY THE FRENCH IN SUSA AND 
BABYLONIA, 1902-1903. 


IN the excavations made in Susa during the winter of 1902-1903 by M. 
de Morgan and his companions, the ancient city did not disappoint those 
whom in preceding years it had attracted with its largess of archeological 
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wealth. I had the good fortune to be a witness of this rich donation, 
because I had been obliged once more to make the long journey thither, 
in order to undertake the sorting of bricks bearing inscriptions, which the 
pick of the excavator found in great numbers. . As their inscriptions are 
often exactly the same, it is useless to transport them to Europe at a heavy 
cost. A sorting is therefore necessary and will be necessary as often as 
every five years. 

About the middle of December the work of excavation was again in full 
progress. The #ell called the Acropolis of Susa had rewarded the labors 
of the archeologist too well to be abandoned now. So the work was 
resumed in the trenches already made. These were sometimes widened, 
sometimes deepened according to a systematic plan, the aim of which was 
to clear away the whole mass. Small dump-carts conveyed by rail to the 
plain what had been dug out. This débris forming, in its turn, a mound 
which encircled the ex-Acropolis became the rim of the crater-like excava- 
tion. 

Satisfactory as might be the results of the work in Susa itself, M. de 
Morgan wished to extend :till further his field of operation and establish 
a new center of excavation outside of Susa at the distance of two or three 
days by caravan. It was M. J. Et. Gautier, already known by his excava- 
tions at Licht in Egypt (the results of which have been given in a fine 
volume of the Nouveaux Mémoires de l'Institut frangais d’Archéologie 
du Caire), who directed the excavations at Tepe-Moussian, a very interesting 
old 1uin, as will be seen later on. . 

During this season the work was not interrupted by any troublesome 
incident and proceeded peacefully until the end of March. M. Gautier, 
alone in a wild region among peopl unaccustomed to the presence of 
strangers and explorers, had to suffer annoyances often malevolent; but with 
the aid of M. Lampre, attaché and chancellor of the scientific delegation, 
he was able to rid himself of them. 

Of what interest is the narration of the excavations in themselves ? 
Such narration would be tedious, for the reader is familiar with the descrip- 
tions always the same, in which, through long pages, the author give but 
a few facts worthy of interest and these interposed between the accounts of 
bad digestion or nights of insomnia. Let us spare those whose taste is 
rather of a sci ntific and archeologic order, and let us mention here only 
the results of these excavations. 

We know already by information previously acquired that there was in’ 
Elam a kind of Euphratean civilization, but there is truly no way by which 
we can fully determine whether it was borrowed from the Chaldean towns 
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or developed parallel to theirs. Maspero rightly says (Débats, December 
26, 1900): ‘‘There is a marked tendency among scholars when they study 
very ancient peoples to think that they are near the beginnings and to 
ascribe a common origin to the civilizations which they have found to be 
similar. They endeavor to trace a derivation where there are only reciprocal 
influences of contemporary nations.” At the time we are considering the 
affairs of Elam, about 4000-3000 B. C., we find so many similarities between 
what we know of this country and of Chaldea that we a:e inclined naturally 
to conclude that there has been a borrowing and, as it is Chaldea which 
seemed to have the earliest supremacy, we decide that Elam has been: the 
borrower. We should be reminded, however, that even then between 
4000 and 3000 B.C. the nations of the Euphrates and Tigris were far remote 
from the places of their origin. What has been learned so far from new 
documents is, that as far back as we can go, Elam and the Euphratean 
states formed a political body, the equilibrium of which suffered almost 
periodical disturbance, the center of gravity falling sometimes within the 
east toward Susa, sometimes within the west toward Kis, Agadé, Ur, 
Babylon. This state of things was not new at the time when the documents 
disclosed it to us, but had lasted with modifications for a long period. The 
excavations at Susa have only been begun, but already they bring to light 
many relics of a still earlier period which reveal to us a current of civiliza- 
tion quite independent of Euphratean nations. 

The recent finds have in fact furnished more than two hundred pieces 
of an unknown writing having apparently no connection with the already — 
known Babylonian system of writing. We are concerned in these with 
signs chiefly geometrical, originally such or having become such from the 
use of clay, as it happened in the case of the Babylonian hieroglyphics. In 
spite of the great antiquity which these new finds reveal, they reveal to 
us the end of an evolution of numberless years. We have here a new set 
of symbols and likewise, we may say, the medium of expression of a new 
language far anterior to all that we.know of writing in lower Chaldea or 
elsewhere. 

As may be expected, the new documents that we are studying prepara- 
tory to giving them soon to scholars are divided into two classes. A system 
of writing once mastered is used naturally for something else than poetry. 
The.first use of an art is for the necessities of life; contracts and bargains 


were written before the description of the prowess of a Humbaba or a 
Gilgames! Hence, with few exceptions, our documents concern book- 
keeping. ‘Three only adorn the bases of statues or other monuments of 
stone, enough however to prove that history had already"been born. 
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How short a distance our science of beginnings actually covers, for its 
limits are always receding! How incomplete is our knowledge of the fac- 
tors which enter into civilization, the number of which is always increasing! 
What a lesson o humility for the scholars, and in general for all those who 
boast of being the point of departure for all art, all truth, all teaching! 
Even if we could not decipher a single word of these new texts, there would 
still remain a fact of considerable importance, before which the question 
for example, of an exclusive Semitism or binationalism in ancient Meso- 
potamia becomes but trivial. 

In leaving this shadowy period let me call attention to a statue in diorite 
of the great Naram Sin. At present we have only the base of it, but the 
text is almost complete and relates the campaign of Magan. This cam- 
paign, first mentioned in a text of omens, is related as an accomplished 
fact in this contemporary document bearing the name of the King of Magan. 
Various fragments of the same statue of Naram Sin have been brought to 
light and when, with the progress of excavation, all the pieces shall have 
been found and identified, we shall have really a special museum of Nara: 
Sin. 

Among the pieces more specifically Elamite we have the pleasure to 
speak of a brick mentioning at last during his life the great Kutir Nahhunte 
of whom Assurbanipal speaks: 

Temti agun Sukkal of Susa 

For the life of Kutir Na’hundi 
For his own life 

A temple of brick 

To the god Isme Karab has built. 

Here is a text pregnant with meaning. The 1égime of the Sukkal has 
succeeded in Elam that of the Patesi. This change of title in the official 
protocol did not take place without some serious reason. We find this 
treason in the change of suzerainty which, from that of Mesopotamia over 
Elam, became Elamite over Mesopotamia by the conquest of Kutir Na’- 
hund{ (or Kutir Nahhunte) about 2280 B. C. 

According to this text Kutir Na’hundi lived at the same time with the 
Sukkal of Susa, or local prince, Temti agun who devoted to the Gods a temple 
for the salvation of both suzerain and vassal. The rule of Temti agun 
extended over the fief of Susa, that of Kutir Na’hundi reached beyond 


Elam and included the region of Mesopotamia. He was the founder of 
the great Elamito-Mesopotamian monarchy with an Elamite dynasty, the 
list of whose rulers is preserved for us even to Hammurabi in the Babylo- 
nian and biblical recozds. 
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This brick gives us also a new Sukkal of which there are already a dozen. 
After knowing that there is another one, can we believe that Hammurabi 
is to be placed about 2250 or 2240 B. C.? A great illusion! Since we are 
not able to push back the date of Kutir Na’hundi on account of the testimony 
of Assurbanipal, it is necessary that the other end of the dynasty, Ham- 
murabi, be brought forward as late as 2000 B. C. 

The collection of the Kudurru, or terms of contract and titles of prop- 
erty, taken from Susa is the only one in existence, for the few originals that 
have reached London, Berlin, New York, or Philadelphia are not worthy 
of mention. We have three new complete Kudurru besides many large 
fragments. We know th2 importance for the study of Babylonian mythol_ 
ozy of these monuments with their reliefs of symbols which, as we have 
shown, are divine emblems in the shape of seats or thrones, weapons, 
representations or allegories of gods. All are still of the Kassite epoch. 
We should be led to believe that never were people so concerned with 
establishing the rights of property and creating titles of fiefs as at that time. 
There are none so to speak of another epoch. One of these monuments. 
recently discovered is, however, anepigraphous. It was taken when still 
in the workshops by the connoisseur-conqueror Sutruk Nahhunti. But 
the text very likely would have taught us little. The usual formulas of this. 
kind of literature are not varied, and with the exception of names of places. 
and dignitaries of the court, the style is extremely monotonous from the- 
surveys, the boundaries of the land, to the curses called down upon any 
violator of the deed. 

I said that this Kudurru taken in the workshop of the stone-cutter had 
remained anepigraphous, but the lines themselves that were to contain the. 
text had already been traced and remained empty on two faces. Fortu- 
nately we find exquisite reliefs of a character absolutely original with rows. 
of gods on different levels which will be the delight of the mythologist. 
The whole is perfectly preserved and makes a very effective specimen for- 
a museum. 

To whom are we indebted for these marvels? To the King Sutruk 
Nahhunti. Blessed be the great King Sutruk Nahhunti who has made. 
of Susa the center not only of the Elamite archives but also of the Babylo- 
nian! Thanks to his fortunate mania for collections! Because he gath- 
ered in his capital all the ancient monuments which he discovered both in 
times of peace and of war, as well in Elam as in foreign lands, the ruins of 
Susa are of all the fields of historical explorations the most fruitful and 
most interesting. 

He was a true wartior king. His carrying off from Sippar in northern. 
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Babylonia the stelae and the statues of Naram Sin, the obelisk of the laws of 
Hammurabi, the obelisk of Manistusu at Kis, and so forth, leads us to infer 
something else than a pleasure trip into the neighboring lands! Warrior 
as he was, we must not believe, however, that desire for booty or some 
religious superstition was the only motive of his conduct in collecting 
ancient monuments! He certainly had also a pious regard and a real 
respect for the things of the past. If not why should he have exposed to such 
treatment the stelae of his ancestor UntaS Gal? We have found this 
year an inscription where he commemorates the transportation of several 
stelae from his native land, Anzan, to the temple of Susa. 3 

But it is time to leave the account of the epigraphic finds to take up that 
of pure archeology. In Susa, objects of art are as varied as the inscrip- 
tions. There are no excavations in the world that have furnished more 
interesting specimens of work in metals and in jewelry. A statue of bronze 
of some thousand kilograms has been unearthed. It is a likeness of the 
queen Napir Asu, wife of King UntaS Gal, well known by all his texts. 
He ruled about 1600-1500'B. C. The clothes and the ornaments are not 
lacking in taste, while, from the point of view of the metallurgist, this 
statue is a proof of an admirable effort, considering the age. Other pieces 
of the first rank make still a good show when compared with this statue; 
for instance, a column (it is the second) about three meters high and bearing 
an inscription of Silhak In SuSinak (1100). The name “column” is not 
exact, for it was placed horizontally. One of these monuments has, 
extending around its shaft, a number of projections a small distance apart, 
which seem to have been bases for little statues or emblems. 

It is useless to enumerate the snake-headed scepters and wigs for 
statues, in enameled sandstone and decorated with golden studs on the 
front and copper on the rest of it. But the head of a god in silver is certainly 
one of the most remarkable finds of its kind in the East. I should have 
attributed it without question to Greek art, if it had not had a pair of hands 
clasped in the manner of the other ancient statues of Chaldea. I am not 
afraid to say that it is a wonder. I am sure everybody will value it as 
highly as I. 

I am obliged to limit myself, for the subject is too large and too sugges- 
tive to mention everything; it is better to stop than to give a dry nomencla- 
ture or inventory. 

Let us close with a word about M. Gautier’s labors at Tepe-Moussian. 
Much has been said about some old decorated pottery found at Telloh, 
for example. The excavations of Tepe-Moussian have yielded an immense 
store of it which will delight the amateurs and connoisseurs in ceramics. 
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This consists of fine pottery, large vases perfectly preserved and finely 
decorated. As is to be expected, M. Gautier will publish them in the 
records of our delegation to Persia. 

The results of the excavations of 1903-1904 are in no way inferior to those 
preceding, and I dare say that in some respects they even surpass them. 
M. de Morgan, we see, is always brilliantly successful in the memorable 
finds to which his name will be permanently attached. 

V. SCHEIL. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
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GHork and Workers. 


PROFESSOR EpwIn D. STARBUCK, PH.D., the author of the well-known 
and highly useful volume on the Psychology of Religion, who also contributes 
to this issue a keen and appreciative criticism of Professor James’s great 
work, The Varieties of Religious Experience, has been appointed director 
of the newly established educational department at Earlham College, 
Richmond, Ind. During the past year Dr. Starbuck has been in Europe 
pursuing special investigations in psychology and education. 


Tue Extra Volume of the Hastings Dictionary of the Bible was issued 
by the publishers (Messrs. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh; Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York) on July 20, completing this great biblical 
encyclopedia. The supplemental volume is uniform in size and appearance 
with the preceding four volumes, and reaches nearly 1,000 pages. The price 
is the same as for the other volumes, $6 bound in cloth, $8 in half morocco. 
The contents consist of thirty-seven long articles upon great subjects of bibli- 
cal history and interpretation, such as: ‘‘ The Religion of Israel,” by Professor 
Kautzsch; ‘‘The Religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians,” by Professor 
Jastrow; ‘‘The Religion of the Egyptians,” by Professor Wiedemann; ‘“‘The 
Religion of Greece and Asia Minor,” by Professor Ramsay; ‘‘Semites,”’ 
by Professor McCurdy; ‘‘Philo,”’ by Professor Drummond; Josephus,”’ 
by Mr. Thackeray; ‘The Dispersion,” by Professor Schiirer; “‘New Tes- 
tament Times,” by Professor Buhl; ‘The Sermon on the Mount,” by 
Professor Votaw; ‘‘The Didache,” by Professor Bartlet; ‘‘The Diates- 
saron,” by Dr. Kenyon; “Revelation,” by Professor Garvie; and many 
others. In fact, the Extra Volume is quite the most important of the five, 
because it deals with leading comprehensive themes upon which recent 
knowledge and study have had most influence. Besides these articles, 
there are full indexes for the entire work of subjects, texts, Hebrew words, 
Greek words, and authors. A series of highly valuable maps, especially 
revised for this volume by Professors Ramsay and. Buhl, are given, on 
“The Road System of Palestine,” ‘‘The Ancient East,” “‘Chief Routes of 
the Roman Empire,” and “Asia Minor in 50 A. D.” Those who have the 
first four volumes of this Dictionary of the Bible will need the Extra Volume 
to supplement them. 
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Book Rebiews. 


The Pedagogical Bible School: A Scientific Study of the Sunday 
School, with Chief Reference to the Curriculum. By REv. 
SAMUEL B. HASLeETT, PH.D., Worcester, Mass. Chicago: F. H. 
Revell Co., 1903. Pp. 383. $1.25. 

This volume was prepared by the author while honorary fellow in 
the psychology of religion at Clark University, and was presented to that 
university as a thesis for the degreé of doctor of philosophy. An intro- 
duction to the book has been written by President G. Stanley Hall, com- 
mending in general the writer’s standpoint and presentation of his subject. 
It may therefore be understood that the book sets forth in large measure the 
ideas of Clark University regarding religious psychology and pedagogy. 
Dr. Haslett, however, has given mature consideration to the facts and prob- 
lems of this field. His book is a strong and useful one in many ways. 

The author in his preface insists that the content of religious teaching 
is of pre-eminent importance, and that this is the point at which to begin 
the improvement of the Sunday school. ‘The improvement of the Bible 
school through the improvement of the course of study and instruction is 
the central thought and purpose of this book.” Part I (pp. 1-84) gives a 
rapid survey of the religious instruction of the past, with an appreciative 
discussion of present Sunday-school lesson systems, and brief reference to . 
progressive movements that have recently entered the field of religious 
education. Part II (pp. 85-204) presents the results of recent child-study 
with regard to the stages and characteristics of growth through childhood 
and adolescence. The author presents this new light upon religious educa- 
tion simply, attractively, and effectively. Perhaps it is the best popular 
presentation yet available of the facts one needs to know for a right under- 
standing and planning of Sunday-school instruction. Part III (pp. 205- 
348) is entitled “‘ Fitting a Bible School Curriculum to the Pupil.” Much of 
what has already been given under Part II reappears here in slightly 
modified form with reference to the arrangement of the curriculum; there 
is therefore considerable duplication in the book. This, however, is a 
minor matter, and the general reader will be glad to have the author’s dis- 
cussion of psychology and pedagogy brought into immediate connection 
with his discussion of the content and method of the curriculum. He 
discusses: (1) the determining principles of a Bible-school course of instruc- 
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tion; (2) subjects of special importance in a course of study for the Bible 
school; (3) an outline of a course of Bible-school lessons as based on the 
results of this study. 

Dr. Haslett’s treatment of the principles underlying the Sunday school 
is thorough and excellent. An ideal system of education, he says, aims at 
three chief things: “the acquisition of knowledge, the development of skill 
or power to do, and the formation of character.” The five principles in 
which he summarizes his thought are these: (1) a course of study for the 
Bible school should be purposive from beginning to end; (2) it should be.a 
united and related whole; (3) it should be carefully graded to suit the reli- 
gious condition, capacity, and needs of pupils at each stage of growth and 
development: (4) it should be flexible and adaptable in its nature; (5) it 
should be broad in scope, the material used being varied and comprehensive. 
The following factors of instruction are discussed in a helpful and inter- 
esting way: stories and story-telling, the supernatural andthe miraculous, 
fiction as lesson material, object-teaching, pictures, nature-study, poetry, 
memory-training, a doctrinal catechism, grading, principles and methods 
of instruction. Of course, there will be varying opinions regarding all of 
them, but the author presents a wise view in almost all particulars. His 
fifteen points, for instance, against the doctrinal catechism (pp. 275-77) 
are well taken. 

The outline of a Bible-school curriculum which is finally constructed 
for the reader (pp. 305-40) is built upon the principles established by 
modern child-study (elaborately stated on pp. 207-40). The needs of the 
growing child for the development of his mental, moral, and spiritual 
capacities is the determining consideration. The best material of all - 
kinds for promoting this development is to be sought and used. He 
describes in a general way the kind of material which is most useful at each 
stage of child-growth. The Bible is to be extensively used, and general 
history and literature as well. The difficulty one finds is that there has been 
no specific designation of biblical and non-biblical material in the scheme 
proposed. It will be perhaps quite generally granted by those who are 
thoughtful concerning present religious education that the large range of 
material which Dr. Haslett suggests is to be used, but many will wish a 
detailed list of material to be employed throughout the system. The 
‘lesson contents” for the Intermediate Department (age, twelve to fifteen 
years) are given as: ‘“‘(1) Old Testament biography; (2) New Testament 
biography; (3) biography selected from the history of the Christian church; 
(4) biography selected from the world’s heroes; (5) history of Israel from 
the beginning to the close of the Old Testament; (6) studies in the life of 
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Christ, emphasizing his character, teaching, and work; (7) studies in Acts; 
(8) studies in the age of chivalry; (9) studies in biblical poetry; (10) studies 
in the world’s best literature suitable for the grade.” 

And there the reader is abandoned to his fate. He must make his 
own selections from this whole range of history and literature, fix his own 
proportions of the several elements, construct his own arrangement of the 
lesson material, and plan through it all to accomplish the right results in , 
his pupils. Another volume is therefore needed to work out the specific 
features of the curriculum proposed. Certainly a new “uniform system” 
is not desired, where a cast-iron framework of instruction is fixed; curricu- 
la will vary according to the needs of particular schools, and according to 
the ideas of those who prepare and those who use them. But Sunday- 
school workers must be given definite, discriminating, and explicit guidance 
in the selection and arrangement of the material from the Bible and from 
other sources to fit the needs of the several stages of child-development. 

A list of books upon the general subject of religious pedagogy is furnished _ 
(pp. 349-63), arranged alphabetically. The selection is in general good, 
although some of the titles scarcely deserve the recognition they receive. 
There is no adequate characterization of the books as to their content, 
point of view, and practical value. There is absolutely no classification 
of the literature—a surprising neglect. Some of the books deal with the 
psychology and pedagogy of religious education, some deal with the history 
of the Sunday school, some deal with the methods of Sunday-school teach- 
ing, some deal wholly with Sunday-school administration, some consist of 
Bible studies, some are introductory to the Bible, some are books of Bible 
stories “‘rewritten for young readers,” etc. A classification of this literature 
should have been made along these lines, and the aim, point of view, and 
relative value of the several books in each group should have been indicated. 
One of the most effective ways to promote religious education at the present 
time is to answer discriminatingly the thousands of inquiries for the best 
books on this subject. Book-lists, therefore, should contain titles ensered 
chosen, well arranged, and adequately characterized. 

The last word to be spoken concerning Dr. Haslett’s volume is one of 
high and wide commendation. It is certainly one of the few best books on 
Sunday-school instruction, and should be read by all. The point of view, 
the information, the suggestions, and the stimulus of the book will greatly 
promote our present progress. 
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The Religion of the Incarnation. By Bishop EuGENE RUSSELL 
HeEnprix, D.D., LL.D. [The Cole Lectures for 1903.] Nash- 
ville: Publishing House of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, 1903. Pp. 230. $1.25. 

The Personality of the Holy Spirit. By Bishop EUGENE RUSSELL 
HEnprIx, D.D., LL.D. [The Quillian Lectures for 1903.] 
Nashville: Publishing House of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, 1903. Pp.175. $1. 

These two volumes of lectures by Bishop Hendrix have been given to 
the public in an attractive form. Dr. Hendrix is one of the ablest bishops 
of his church. The lectures on The Religion of the Incarnation make by 
far the more important of these volumes. The subjects treated are: 
Historical Basis,” ‘‘The Doctrinal Basis,’”’ Immanent Christ,” 
‘* The Eternal Atonement,” ‘‘The Lordship of Christ,” and “‘The Ascended 
Christ.” The author’s treatment of these subjects is neither critical, 
analytical, nor systematic, but didactic, literary, and often poetical. His 
style is remarkably direct. The sentences are short, complete, and epi- 
grammatic to an unusual degree. The appeal is uniformly to the under- 
standing and the imagination rather than to the reason or the feelings. 
He is less theological than Dr. George A. Gordon; he is more rhetorical 
than Bishop Phillips Brooks. And yet the lectures often remind the reader 
of those two New England masters of address. 

For the most part the great doctrines of the church are reaffirmed by 
Dr. Hendrix as unquestioned truth, to be viewed at different angles and 
seen in varying lights, with the aim of increasing the sense of their reality. 
And yet a few harmless variations now-and then appear, indicating not 
only freedom but independence of thought in his effort to give fresh views 
of material. Especially in his lecture on ‘‘The Eternal Atonement” the 
bishop treats the personal phases of the subject, instead of conceiving of 
the atonement as a merely isolated phenomenon, or a distinctively external 
act. But he strangely advances to the dignity of a theological dogma the 
theory of the sinlessness of the flesh of Christ: “‘We cannot understand 
Christ except we conceive a physical as well as a moral miracle 
The perfect humanity of Jesus as the perfect vehicle through which might 
be made known his divinity was the masterpiece of the Holy Spirit” (p. 
51). While refusing the Roman idea of the immaculate conception of 
Mary, he yet seems to feel the need of the practical results of that doctrine. 
It is not easy to see exactly why. For certainly, if Christ was temptable 
in the moral world, it hardly seems necessary to lift him out of the tempt- 
able in the physical world. Yet one must continually remind himself that 
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the lectures are not theological treatises, but addresses to students, who 
could not but have been uplifted and reassured by these strong themes 
and the stimulating presentation of them. The appeal is farthest from 
the formal or superficial. The relations which he continually emphasizes 
are the great eternal relations of persons. This appears on every page. 
Dr. Hendrix is a living teacher dealing with the realities of living men. 

The five lectures in the second volume, on The Personality of the Holy 
Spirit, are less comprehensive, and also less satisfactory. The subject 
“personality” awakens anticipations of something scientific which are not 
met, for the rhetorical dominates. Besides, one is inclined to question on 
general principles whether it would not have been better to have taken the 
personality for granted. The attempted demonstrations of divine or 
human personality generally get little farther than a simple reiteration of 
what we have already been supposing that we knew without demonstra- 
tion. The lectures would have been just as much an enunciation of the 
subject chosen if the lecturer had spoken simply on the work of the Holy 
Spirit. It is the working of the Spirit, after all, which is the real subject. 
In the lecture on ‘‘The Holy Spirit as the Executive of the Godhead” the 
author brings out very forcefully the relation of the Holy Spirit to the forces 
of nature—creative, sustaining, energizing; and from this basis finds little 
difficulty in making real and vital the relations of this “‘Source of Love in 
whom we live,” to the moral and religious quickening in the Christian life. 

ALBERT T. Swine. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
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